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BLIND AS THOSE WHO WON’T SEE. 


(Scene—The Presidential Banquet at Chicago.) 


NONE 80 


Mayor CoLvin’:(the modern Danie ‘l) thus interprets the Handwriting ou the Wall 


U 


. G. 


8. 


Sriend, U. S. Grant. 


(The Modern Belshazzar) 


that Mr. 


(Sensation. ) 


“T have yet eighteen » 
Co.vin may find himself mistaken in his cateulation, 


onths 


“This is the last time we shall have an opportunity of drinking to 


a live President in the person of our old 


to run, and I do not intend to retire from my office before my time expires. 


come here year, and occasionally ofiener, so 
I here eve ry r, and occasionall ene? 


I hope to meet you all next year, and I am in good hopes of living on till ’77. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 6, 1875 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Or ne year, or 52 numbers ° . $4.00 
y Sixt nths, or 26 numbers .- 200 
(hire y for thirteen weeks 1.00 
CLUB TERMS 
F pies one vear, in one wrapper, to one address, 
¢ ‘ extra copy to person getting uy ib. 
POSTTAGI ith 
Praxk Lesiis’s Innestrateo Newspaper ts the oldest 
ela 1 rated newspaper in America 
rHE INDIAN BUREAU FRAUDS, 
appointed to investigate 


the charges made by Professor Marsh, of 

Yale College, against the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Indian 
Affairs, in the matter of the administration of 
the Red Cloud Indian Agency, have just submit- 
ted their report to the public. It is known that 
three members of this commission, Messrs. 
Thomas C. Fletcher, Benjamin W. Harris and 
the Hon. Charies J. Faulkner, were at first 
named for this purpose by the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and at a subsequent perio:l, for 
his own, the President nominated 
Professor George W. Atherton, of Rutgers 
College, and Senator Timothy O. Howe, of 
Wisconsin, as additional members, who en- 
tered on the performance of their duties after 
the examination had begun. The present 
report is signed by all the members except 
Mr. Howe, who, it s@gms, took no part in the 
preparation of its contents, 

The Commission open their report by re- 
ferring to the fact that the very existence 
of the “Board of Indian Commissioners,” 
to which a majority of their members owe 
their appointment.in this investigation, is due 
to the common beliet in Congress that “ the 
administration of our Indian affairs has be- 
come so corrupt in all its ramifications, that it 


[he Commission 


Commissioner of 
| 


reasons of 


could no longer be trusted without some 
effectual check upon its acts.’ Ilence the 
creation by Act of Congress of this “ very un- 


usual and anomalous feature in our adminis- 

trative system,” for so the Commission justly 

characterize it. But the Commission omit to 

mention the fact that the first body of men 

who were appointed to compose this Board 

soon found themselves constrained, under a 

proper sense of self-respect, to renounce the 

positions they held in the public eye, for they 

found that recommendations deemed by them 

indispensable to the introduction of honesty 

and responsibility into the management of the | 
Indian Bureau were treated by both the Se- 
cretary of the Interior and by the head of the 
Indian Office with a supreme contempt. The 
present Board, under the Presidency of the | 
Ilon. Clinton B. Fisk, does not seem to be em- 

barrassed by any notions of official rigor like 

those which proved so fatal to the peace of 

mind of their predecessors. An entente cordiule 

reigns between them and the Bureau, but how 

this enfente is purchased—whether by compli- | 
ances on the part of the present Board, or on 
the part of the Indian Bureau. w2 need hardly 
atgur. in view of the circumstances under 
which the former Board gracefully retired 
from office so soon as its members found that 
they were expected to play the part of dum- | 
mies in the Indian game. 

An investigating committee appointed by a 
Board which lives on such amiable terms with 
a Secretary of the Interior and an Indian 
Commissioner whose conduct is impeached, 
could not well be expected to approach the in- 
quiry with any notions higher than the source | 
to which they owe their appointment. And 
accordingly, the authors of this report, in 
giving to us the result of their investigations, 
seem to have had no easy time of it in so di- 
viding the truth revealed by their discoveries 
as to expose marks of fraud and mismanage- | 
ment in the Indian I’urcau (where they could 
not be denied), and yet to do this in sucha 
way as to give the least possible offense to 
Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith. 
Ilow far they have succeeded in the latter we 
must let our readers judge, not so much how- | 
ever, from the soft speech of the Committee, as | 
from the hard and stubborn facts which they | 
are compelled to admit. 

They find, then, that Professor Marsh's alle- 
gations with regard to the incompetency of 
Dr. Saville, the head of the Red Cloud Agency, 
are fully sustained. He is, they say, of a 
“nervous and irritable temperament ;” has 
“inordinate loquacity ;”’ is “‘ undignified in his 
bearing and manners ;”’ wants “ coolness and 
collectedness of mind and decision of charac- 
ter ;” retains employés of “ a low and inferior 
character ” about him (one of whom the Com- 
mittee found drunk) ; and keeps his accounts 
with the aid of a clerk “ utterly incompetent 
for the position he occupies.” One would 
suppose that this sort of an “agent ” would 
be a“ bad” lot in the estimation even of this 
Committee, but they mildly plead, per conira, 
that Dr. Saville “has many excellent qualities 
of head and heart,” and urge, by way of ex- 
tenuation, that, terrible as were “ the loose- 
ness of management and want of administrative 
capacity ” everywhere visible at Red Cloud 


| in the 
| annually cheated out of $36,975 in the pur- 


| @ little * 
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Jno reason to doubt that 


affairs is far better than it was two years 
ago.” And in the presen of such a dann 
ing statement t reader can infer for himself 


What sort of mismanagement must have been 


tolerated by the Indian Bureau at this Agency 


two years ago We say the reader may 
draw this inference for himself; for, if he ex 
pects any disagreeable inferences to be drawn 


by the Committee, beyond those which cannot 

be helped, he will soon find himself mistak 
Professor Marsh having expressed the opin 

ion that the number of Indians supplied with 


provisions at Red Cloud Agency has been 
overestimated, and that this overestimate had 
been made “for purposes which can only con 
template fraud,” and this opinion of the Pro 
fessur being corroborated by his Indian inter 
preter, the Committee urge that Dr. Saville 
|“ was forced to employ such men as Louis 


Reshaw, and other half-breed 
to make a count of the Indians for him.” In 
another part of their report, where the testi 
mony of Louis Reshaw is cited by Professor 
Marsh to a statement made by 
Lieutenant Carpenter, to the effect that the 
cattle issued at the Agency were “ wretchedly 
poor, and half of them ridiculously small,” the 
Committee immediately subjoin that such cor- 
roboration rather than strengthens 
the statements of Lieutenant Carpenter.” In 
connection with this branch of their report 
they say: “ We Mr. Reshaw, and 
are satisfied that he is capable of gross mis- 
representation and falsehood.” Yet it is of 
the count of such a man, among others, that 
Saville distributed such goods to the Indians! 
And the Committee defend the employment for 
this purpose of the man whom elsewhere they 


“squaw men, 


corroborate 


“weakens 


have seen 


denounce as a villain. Comment is unne 
cessary 

In regard to the third head of Professor 
Marsh's indictment — the issue of annuity 
goods—the Committee say : 

We found the system of keeping accounts at the Red 
Cloud Ageney eedingly loose and defective and for 
much of this the Indian Office is justly censurable, (Wt is 
only within the last few weeks that the Government has 


supplied the books to the agent and required the adop 
tron of a system calculated to exhibit clearly the state of 
his accounts. Prior to that time the agent furnished his | 
own books, and made all his accounts in a loose and 
irregular manner; and when his agency expired, carried 
off all the books and papers as his private property 

Here, again, comment is unnecessary, though 
the Committee beg us to believe that they “ can- 
not concur in the justice of the particular state- 
ments of fact which Protessor Marsh marks as 
evidences of irregularity and fraud.” Of 
course not. How could there be any “* irregu- 
larity and fraud,’ under such circumstances ? 
Or if there were any, how could anybody 
know its proportions? It is true, as the Com- 
mit'ee admit, that Saville sometimes carried on 
his books as many as 278 heads of cattle marked 
delivered, when they had not been delivered 
at all, and when Saville cannot fix the time at 
which, as he claims, they were su)stantially de- 
livered at a later date. On this point the 


| Committee naively say : 


‘While we cannot too strongly condemn a system of 
bookkeeping which would leave an item so larg in amount 
as this one is in doubt, either as to the time or the fact of 
the return we cannot but believe the fact as Dr. Siville 
states it to be, tha: of the 278 head of cattle lost, he had 
obtained from Bosler befere the 2d of November 150 head 
of cattle of substantially equal size and value.”” 


“0 sancla simplicitas!” exclaimed John 
Huss, as he saw an old woman poking up the 
embers around the stake at which he was 
burning ; but her simplicity was nothing com- 


| pared to that of these artless gentlemen ! 


And what shall more say? for time 
would fail us to tell how, as these adult Babes 
Woods admit, the Government is 


we 


chase of “ unlotted cattle ” at the Sioux agen- 
cies alone ; how animals pronounced by Major 
Burt, of the United States Army, to be “ walk- 
ing skin and bone,” are pronounced by Bosler, 
the herdsman, to be “ good cattle,” only looking 
gaunt” from hard driving and a two 
days’ starving ; how contracts for “ mess pork ” 
are altered in the Indian Bureau by a * cleri- 
cal error,”’ to the detriment of the Government 
and to the advantage of the contractor, and 
how in the general management of this Bureau, 
as the Committee allow, “ there is no proper 
check for the prevention of fraud, and, indeed, 
we think the system inviles it.” And if, as they add, 
“this is so apparent to every observer that it 
may justly give rise to and justify suspicions 
of fraud where yo fraud exists,’ we rather 
take leave to add that it justifies the sus- 
picion of a thousand frauds which are never 
known to exist. And in the face of such 
damaging confessions, contained in the body of 
this excusatory report, it is difficult to tell 
whether the members of the Committee have 
more stultified themselves or the head of the 
Indian Bureau, in trying to persuade the 
country that the latter has failed only in “ the 
want of that vigilant astuteness and decision of 
character which should belong to the head of 
that important Bureau ”’; or if he really has 
been such an incompetent, what shall we say | 
of President Grant who appointed him, and of 
Secretary Delano who retained him in office ° | 


y 7 ANT EY * meses | 
MOODY AND SANKEY IN THE 
CITY OF CHURCHES. 
UNDAY, the 24th instant, was the opening 
WO day of the great revival of religious move- 
ment in Brooklyn, under the direction of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. It was feared 





Agency under the control of Saville, there ig 


by many—it was predicted by some—that the 
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chance of creating the same excitement in the 
United States that they did in England Th 
experiment of Sunday last settled the ques 
tion. The opening day was a success above 
and beyond all expectation At the morning 
and afternoon services that immense edifice 

the Rink—capable of containing at least five 
thousand people, was filed, thousands, at 
both services, finding it impossible to gain 
admission The revivalists seemed to. be 
in excellent trim, Mr. Moody exhorting and 
telling his stories with great earnestness and 
power, and Mr. Sankey, with his choir, al 
ready well in hand, producing the most won 
derful effect. The presence of some of the 
leadin rvyymen of Brooklyn and New 
York was at once becoming to the occa 
sion and worthy of the men themselves 
In being present, they were not only en 
couraging and countenancing the revivalists 


they were doing honor to their sacred calling 
Whatever the after-fruits of this 
may prove to be, it is undeniable that the ma- 
chinery employed is admirably fitted to make 
men think startle, 
arouse. It is no new Gospel which Mr. Moody 
preaches. It is the old, original Gospel, pre 

sented much in the same way that it was pre 
sented by the Master himself among the hills 
of Judea, and by the shores of the Galilean 


movement 


seriously —to awaken, 


Lake, and by the Master's immediate followers 
in the towns and cities of the Mediterranean. 
The interest of the vast audience is no doubt 
greatly sustained by the sweet voice and pleas- 
ing countenance of Mr. Sankey, and by his 
well-managed choir; but the eager and devout 
listener, impressed by the solemnity of the 
nothing, sees nothing, thinks 
nothing of stage effect : he is reminded, rather 
of the thousand ten thousand 
which resound around the throne of God and 
ot the Lamb. Messrs. Moody and Sankey may 
not be the spiritual instructors best snited to 
all classes of people, but they are unquestion 
ably the kind of teachers needed by the great 
majority of mankind ; an 1 their influence can 
hardly but be healthful, morally and spiritually 
beneficial, and productive of lasting good. 


services, hears 


times voices 


STATE FINANCES. 


\ THEN Senator Conkling appears as a par- 

tisan, attempting to make political capi- 
tal out of Democratic management of the 
State finances, he shows a weakness and a 
meanness which many, even of his enemies, 
do not suspect to be among his failings. The 
Senator has made two or three speeches of 
this kind, of which we shall briefly notice 
that of October, 1871. and the one he deliv- 
ered at Albany on the 18th ult. It is the 
practice of politicians to deal with financial 
subjects as though they were purely matters 
of imagination. They take it tor granted that 
people know nothing at all about such things, 
and can be depended on to swallow anything 
which is put before them, provided it does 
not offend their partisan prejudices. They do 
not stop to consider that the facts about taxes 
and expenditures are stated in dollars and 
cents, and that promises and assertions re- 
lating to such accounts can with perfect 
facility be brought to the test of figures. We 
shall not disguise our opinion that the history 
of the United States for sixty years past shows 
that politicians of all stripes are the worst 
men in the world to be trusted with public 
money. When times are flush, the revenue 
overflowing, and the people careless about 
their own money, and much more so of other 
people’s and that of the public, Congress, the 
State Legislatures, and the innumerable town, 
county and municipal governments, enter into 
all sorts of extravagance. Since we are talk- 
ing of State finances, we may mention as in- 
stances of such extravagance the new Capitol, 
which is only about half-finished, and the new 
hospitals for the insane at Buffalo and l’ough- 
keepsie, which are still less advanced. 
these projects, though in the highest degree 
extravagant and burdensome, 
charged with being expressly devised for the 
benefit of “ Rings,” by which we mean com- 
binations formed for the purpose of robbing 
the State Treasury. 

Of these Rings, the State has for many years 
been cursed with two gigantic specimens, viz. : 
the Canal Ring 
Four years ago Senator Conkling, with great 
parade of statistics and terrible show of indigna- 
tion, charged the Democratic Party with having 
enormously increased the cost of maintenance 
of the prisons. We have the exact figures be- 
fore us. 
fiscal years 1862 and 1863 there was anet loss 
to the State in the management ofthe Auburn, 
Clinton and Sing Sing Prisons of $104,383. 
This was under Republican legislatures and in- 
spectors. But in 1869 and 1870 the Demo- 
crats were in power and the net loss in the 
management of the three prisons reached 
$706,198 in the two years. The actual ex- 
perience of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 


Penitentiary, teaches us that the prisons ought 
to be self-supporting. 


two years in running three prisons was there- 


fore conclusive proof of fraud. The use which | 


Senator Conkling made of this damaging fact 
was, by implication, a pledge of reform should 
the Republicans come into power. And the 
Republicans did come into power. In 1871 
and 1872 they elected the State officers, and in 


But | 


cannot be | 
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“the condition of | labors of these evangelists stood but small! 1875 the Prison Inspector, while they con 


trolled by immense n rities the Legislatures 


and 1874 


of 1872, 1873 What was the effect 
of the change on the State Prison Ring? Just 
nothing at all The deficiency of carnings to 
meet the expenditures, which had been 


$706,198 for the two years ended with Sep 


tember, 1870, increased to $1,185,826 for the 
two years ended with September, 1874. So 
much for the retrenchment which Ri publican 
legislatures and State officials were to give us 
rhe Democrats being once more th power, 
Senator Conkling again comes forward with 
similar char@es against canal management 
which was very expensive in ISTO and 187] 
under Democratic rule. To this charge the 
Democrats must plead guilty at on Tl 
canals were very costly in those two years 
when Tweed was in power at Albany and 
needed the support of every ven il voter anid 


corrupt Ring of the interior to retain his ma 
jorities in the Senate and Assembly. But the 
fair-minded observer of the political sky sees, 
if Senator Conkling does not, that the present 
fiscal vear, and the one next succeeding, will 
make a better show of economy in canal man- 
than we have for at least a 
years, notwithstanding that even now 
money is being paid out on appropriations 
and contracts made by the Republican admin- 
istration before Governor Tilden was elected. 
It Governor Tilden’s well-directed blows are 
properly followed up, the 
repairs will be very greatly reduced from the 
close of the current fiscal year. In this work 
the people can assist by voting for the most 
honest candidates for the Senate and Assem- 
bly, without regard to party. In our opinion, 
the only sound and enduring basis on which a 


agement seen 


dozen 


figures of canal 


reform of our State Government can rest is an 
honest and efficient Legislature. The Legisla 
tures of the last few years have shown some 
improvement in character over their pred 

cessors, but there is still an alarming number 
of men who get elected and go to Albany for 
the purpose of making merchandise of their 
These men should be looked out for, 
and their names scratched from the tickets. 


votes. 


A NOVEL KIND OF CENSORSHIP. 


( UR attention has been called, by a printed 

circular, to what seems a novelty in the 
shape of a business enterprise called the Ameri- 
can Railway Literary Union. 

It would appear, from this circular, that the 
American News Company, the National, the 
Union, and the other associations who make it 
their business to distribute newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and of various kinds of printed matter over 
the country for the benefit of the reading 
public, are singularly remiss in the discharge 
of their duty, and that the people are suffering, 
intellectually and morally, from the manner in 
which those Companies make use of the 
powers inérusted to them. We had aiways 
believed that the American News Company 
and the other well-known organizations for the 
dissemination of well-selected reading matter 
were as careful of their own good name as 
they were anxious to supply the wants of the 
public. Such, however, is not the opinion of 
the so-called American Railway Literary 
Union. The circular is full of wailing. liment- 
ation and woe because of prevailing iniquity, 
and because of universally diffused corruption 
through the influence of the publie press ; ant 
we are plainly told that the already existing 
news associations lend their influence to pro- 
mote the circulation of a literature which 
‘vitiates the public taste, corrupts the public 
morals,and leads to crime.” These charges 
are very plainly made. It is claimed that the 
railway and steam navigation systems of our 
country afford unparalleled facilities for the 
dissemination of knowledge; and we are told 
that “ these facilities are prostituted and used 
for wicked and unworthy purposes.” To 
check these growing evils, or, rather, in the 
magniloquent language of the circular, “ to re- 
fine the taste and improve the intellectual and 
moral character” of the reading public, this 


| so-called American Railway Literary Union 
| has brought itself into being. 


and the State Prison Ring. | 


What are the plans of this self-created insti- 
tution, and how is it proposed to put these plans 
into shape? The “ Union, through its super- 
intendent, leases a railroad or steamship line, 
or news-stand, as du the present news-venders, 
for a stipulated rent per month or year, and 
takes a contract to the effect that its rules and 
the rules of the Company shall be kept by all 
train-boys and news-agents.”” The superin- 


| tendent shall have the right to sublet the line 


The point of them was that in the | 


| and Connecticut, as well as that of the Albany | 


The loss of $706,198 in | 


| 


to whom he will. Of course, the contractor 
will be entirely at the mercy of the Company, 
or rather of the Company’s superintendent ; 
and it will be in the power of the superintend- 
ent to break the contract at will. Of course, 
such an institution would be imperfect if it 
did not in its rules and regulations reach the 
very climax of impertinence. ‘“ The selection 
of the publications to be sold shall be made 
by the Board of Directors, through such 
agency as they may choose to employ: and 
they may be obtained in such way as they 
shall find most desirable.’ No traffic in news- 
papers or other publications will be allowed 
on Sunday. It is interesting, and, we confess. 


| somewhat edifying, to notice how this most 


religious corporation purposes to conduct its 
business. The agents of the Company are to 
wear badges; and every encouragement will 
be given to passengers to infurm on the agents 
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an encouragement which will build up a] sold brings but little more than the amount of | that nobody can predict the result. 


system of espionage demoralizing in the last 


degree to the general public. This, however, 
snot all. A worse feature has yet to be no 
ticed. Of course, the Union has no speculative 


further. We are asked to believe 
that there is no intention to establish a monop- 
oly or to invade any existing rights ; and yet 
n the same short paragraph in which this latter 


interest to 


ivowal is made, it is distinetly stated that “by | 


preparing the way for a fair business 
they hope “to mm under what 
ever is false and hurtful to the community.” 


lin this cireular, are 


open 
mpetition,” 
uch in brief, as exhibite 
the aims and objects of the American Railway 
Literayy Union. and such is the manner in 
which they propose to carry out their laws. 
Our readers will, no doubt, by this 
lave formed their own opinion of the Ameri- 
can Railway Literary Union. To us it seems 
the most striking demonstration of the spirit of 
sanctimonious impertinence of which, in recent 
years, we have had any example. The pub- 
lic mind is ali astray, and it is to be made re- 
livyious Moody and Sankey will be 
nowhere when the machinery of the American 
Railway Literary Union is in full working 
order. Moody and Sankey, at best, can labor 
n only one place ata time. Their influence 
therefore, to that extent limited. But. the 
American Railway Literary Union “ embraces 
the entire United States and the New Do 
and this vast surface it will 
its influence at one and the same mo- 
ment, steadily, continuously. It would not be 
it all wonderful if under the marvelous in- 
fluence of this Union we should have a revival 
of the Blue Laws of Connecticut. It becomes 
ll publishers. and others interested in literary 
productions, to take note that this Union aims 
Grant 
the power, and the press will be entirely at 
No publication will find its way 


time 


by force. 


minion 3" over 


exereise 


it a complete censorship of the press. 


its merey, 


into any steamboat, or any railway-car, or to | 


any neWws-stand, until this pious and learned 
hody of men, after sitting in judgment upon 
it, shall have sent it forth with the seal of 
their approval. It is gratifying to know that 
the good sense of the American people is not 
likely to be imposed upon by a scheme which 
higher than the raising of 
money, and which seeks to accomplish its 
pretentious and would-be tyrannous purpose 
by assuming the sacred vestments of morality 


has no object 


and religion. We have made some inquiry 
into this Union organization ; and, as the re- 
sult, we have found that the thing has no 


existence, except in the imagination of a Mr. | 


Yates Hickey, who is much better known 
out West than in New York. He styles him- 
self its superintendent; and it is manifestly 
his ambition to become the censor of the 
American Press. The public 
should be on_ their 
away by the false representations of plausible 
men, and so lend themselves to propping up an 
organization which would be an insult to a 
free people anda gross abuse of the rights and 
privileges of a business community. Our laws 
are surely strong enough to enable us to dis- 
peruse with tyrannous monopolies and self-con- 
stituted censorships even when they do 
present themselves under the guise of a sanc- 
timonious philanthropy. 


religious 


REAL ESTATE VALUES. 
()** of the most peculiar results of the 


panic of 1873, now almost daily visible in 


the basement of the Trinity Building in Broad- 
way, is the large number of foreclosure sales 
which the daily press of New York seems en- 
iirely to ignore. And _ still these sales show 
more than anything else the over-speculations 
of the past five years. Their effect also is signi- 
ficant,as nowhere is the old saying,“ The rich 
vrow rich and the poor poorer,” better illus- 
trvved than by a visit to the Exchange Sales- 
room any day at twelve o’clock. It must be 


remembered that three-fourths of the property | 


in the city of New York is encumbered. In 
«ther words, mortgages are held on some by 
leading financial institutions and a few capital- 
are in the main Life Insurance 
Companies and Savings Banks, which have 
loaned money on the property at a bonus and 
au per centage. When times were prosperous 
they received their semi-annual interest very 
promptly, but ever since there has been 
‘lullness in the real estate market, and holders 
could not sell without a loss, that interest 
began to come in very irregularly, until now, 
owing to default in the payment thereof, 
sales under foreclosure follow as a matter of 
course. Those who suffer most from this 
state of affairs are parties who in 1869 and 
S70 bought immense tracts of unimproved 
property at enormous prices. 
on, they had to pay taxes and assessments (for 
improvements never made). in addition to the 
interest on the purchase-money mortgages, 
and after having mortgaged the rest of their 
uncneumbered property, the panic of 1873 
made it difficult for them to borrow money to 
pay interest with. For two years these men— 
und there were scores of them, rich in unim- 
proved land, but actually poor in cash—have 


ists. These 


endeavored by all possible devices to raise | 


money s9 as to enable them to carry their 
loads of unproductive real estste. At last 
they find themselves unable to borrow any 
more, and their property is bought under the 
hammer, leaving them often penniless. For in 
Inost cases, at these sales, the property thus 


guard not to be led | 
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the mortgage on the same, thus wiping out 
whatever margin the owners may have consid- 
ered themselves worth over and wbove the mo- 
ney due to the loaning institutions. The effect 
of this is, that banks and insurance companies 
become the possessors of excellent property 
at very low rates, for it is but seldom that 
they have loaned more than forty or fifty per 
cent. of the actual value on it, and in most 


cases thev buy it in for themselves. It is 
by money thus loaned that these rich cor- 
porations become continually richer. And 
those parties who a few years since consid 


red themselves rich, after having invested 
the results of a lifetime of toil in what they 
then considered was cheap real estate, now find 
themselves not only unable to carry it at all, 
but are virtually stripped of everything they 
once possesse 1. 

Now it must not be understood that real 
estate in New York is worthless. It always 
will command its value, as this is the metrop- 


( 


A lot of luna 


| tics, the whole of them! While we were playing for 


olis of an entire continent, whither the wealthy | 


from all parts flock to settle down for the 
rest of their days. But there is at present a 
stagnation, caused simply by those desiring to 
invest holding aloof from the market, until those 
who have bought enormous tracts of up-town 
property at fabulous prices are sold out and 
retire from the field. Capitalists anxious to 
invest are numerous, but they know full well 
that, in the slang language of the market, 
quite a large number of property-holders must 
‘unload ” ere long. And when they do, as 
the indications are that they shortly will, new 
investors stand ready to take it from them or 
their assignees at reasonable figures. Those 


nation, till the heavily loaded are all sold out, 
will benefit in the end, as the present spasm 
once over, and the weak holders rooted out, 
it will be seen at once that the price of real 
estate in New York is really not lower than 
what it was a few years ago. Until then, 
however, we shall hear of low prices, not 
caused by an actual depreciation of New York 
property, but by the process now going on of 
selling out weak holders—a period eagerly 
watched by capitalists, ready to take advan- 
tage of bargains in property not to be had 
under any other circumstances. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 


ENDING OCTOBER 23, 1875. 








Monday...... 116% @ 1167, | Thursday....1157; @ 1163, 
| Tuesday . 1164, @ 116% | Friday ..... 115', @ 1164, 
| Wednesday...116%, @ 116%, | Saturday.... 114% @ 1154 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Reoistration in New York City has been 
| unusually large for an off year, 144,934. Last 
year it was 146,218, 
voters would but learn how indispensable a pre. 
requisite registration is to the discharge of their 
duty as citizens. 

THat INFLATION received a crushing blow when 
the financial vagaries of Allen and Carey were ve- 
toed by the people of Ohio is attested by the 
growing certainty, which the Tribune emphatic- 
ally notes, that a spiritless campaign in Pennsyl- 
|} vania will take the place of the heatéd contest 
predicted a few weeks ago. 

Peter B. Sweeney’s ANSWER to the city suit 
against him denies ail knowledge of and participa- 
tion in the Ring’s robberies. But if it had been 
made by himself personally, instead of by his 
counsel, and if his shares and those of his late bro- 


It would always be full i¢ 


the big stake of the Presidency, and held the big 
trumps, they hazarded the loss of the game to win 
a few petty offices in Ohio. They ought to lose, 
and I believe that every sensible Democrat hopes 
they will.” Now, this proved to be ‘‘an opinion 


that is an opinion.” 


Mr. WitittaAmM Morris, THE EpiroR OF THE 
Swindon Advertiser, a newspaper published at 
Swindon, in Wiltshire, England, has collected in 

of tour hundred and 
seventy seven pages, the letters which he sent 
home during his visit to Canada and the United 
States in the Summer of 1873, adding such statis 
tical and other details as would only have encum- 
bered the letters in their original form in the Adrer- 
tiser. The work is entitled, ‘‘ Letters Sent Home. 
Out and Home Again by Way of Canada and the 
United States; or, What a Summer's Trip told Me 
of the People and Country of the Great West.”’ 
rhe letters describe a journey which occupied just 
two months from the departure and the return 
home. Under such circumstances, the writer sets 
up no claim to be considered an authority on Can 
adian or American matters. But he successfully 


a neatly printed volume 


aims at recerding, in a chatty kind of way, his | 


noes and experiences, and in imparting a surpris- 
ing amount ef information, derived from authentic 
documentary sources. He wanted to see for him- 
self what were the attractions that lead tens of 
thousands of emigrants yearly to go out from Great 
Britain to seek new homes in the Greater Britain 
on this side of the Atlantic. That he has a warm 
heart, as well asa clear head, is manifest from the 
deep interest which he takes in the emigrants 
to the distant West, and particularly in the chil- 


dren among his fellow-passengers on the outward- | 


| bound Moravian, twenty-five or thirty of these 
who can afford to tide over this present stag- | 


ther had not been so suspiciously traced in the | 


clear to the public. 


PRESIDENT GRANT can now supplement his cool 


remark about Landis, that ‘“‘he had only shot an 
editor,” by the fact that “‘ he killed him.” The 
| death, on October 24th, of Carruth, editor of the 
Vineland Jndependent, whom Landis shot seven 


months ago, has revived the interest in this singu- | 


lar case. The arrest of Landis will, doubtless, be 
speedily followed by a trial for murder—which 
almost always differs greatly in New Jersey from 
such a trial in New York. 


children being wards of rather Nugent—the Father 
Mathew of Liverpool: and one hundred and 
twenty being wards of Miss MacPherson. ‘ Thir- 
teen Days Out” supply Mr. Morris with oppor 
tunities for many felicitous descriptions of ocean 
scenery, and he does not forget to note the 
suggestive fact that the Gulf Stream is building 


up across the Atlantic a range of chalk hills | 
which may ultimately connect the two hemi- | 


spheres of the world. Nor does he neglect to men- | 


tion the picturesque features revealed by his rapid 
flight through Canada and the United States. If 
he makes a few amusing mistakes, it is only to be 
wondered at that so hurried a sight-seer does not 
make more. 
distinguish between the real style of certain West- 
ern newspapers and such burlesques upon it as Mr, 
If he calls Portland the capital of 
Maine, he does not, as has been alleged, call Balti- 
more the capital of Michigan. The negro draymen 


Morris quotes. 


in New York city would not have seemed to him so | 


numerous and characteristic if he had been accus- 
tomed to see negroes in Wiltshire. If he got so 
confused a notion of the Walworth parricide as to 
speak of it as ‘‘a case in which a son shot down 
his father, an aged man, who had held the position 
of judge in one of the law courts, and who had re- 
tired from the office on account of age and long 
service,’’ why, even an editor, while out of his 
sanctum and on a vacation, cannot be expected to 
read all the daily journals very carefully. Mr. 
Morris was not mistaken when, after deploring 
drunkenness as the dark and bitter side of both 
Canadian and American life, his personal investi- 
gations led him to conclude that ‘‘ the Maine Law 
increased the consumption of liquor, and hurt the 
cause of temperance, and that however bad and 
disgusting drunkenness may be, this open profes- 
sion of purity covering unbridled secret indulgence 
is far worse.’’ Nor does he exaggerate in his 
glowing picture of the hearty welcome and the 
rich reward which the New World, with its incal- 
culable resources, promises to steady, respectable, 
honest, industrious and enterprising emigrants from 
the Old World. 
help such 
emigrants, he should be credited not only with an 
interesting book, but also with a meritorious action. 


Women’s Work anp WaGes.—It is a good sign 
to find that the progressive women of the day are 
turning their attention from politics to work. Here 
and there is found an agitator in petticoats who 
still believes that the vote will enhance the mate- 


| rial prosperity of the sex; but, as a general thing, 


Ir 1s ENCOURAGING that even so comparatively | 


small a portion of the Ring spoils of $6,000,000 as 

$648,491 has been recovered from the late James 
| Watson’s estate. But this jadgment, which covers 
all the attached deposits of Watson’s widow, sug- 
gests the query why the huge remaining baiance is 
still left in the hands of men, some of whom are 
reveling in the luxury of European cities, while 
others daily issue from their brown-stone fronts in 
this city, and impudently flaunt their gorgeous 
liveries in Central Park. The ‘‘widow’s mite ” is 
something to pounce upon; but why let the big 
thieves escape with all their booty? Perhaps, 
however, justice will finally get the better of law- 
yers’ cunning. So mote it be! 


As time wore | 


“A VeTeraN Democrat ” in an interview with a 
New York 7ribune correspondent at Philadelphia, 
said: ‘‘Remember my platform and candidate— 
Tilden and reform; redeemable greenbacks in 
place of bank shinplasters;” but also intimated 
that we must wait until after the Ohio election to 
see just what guideboards will be set in the road 
the Democratic Party is to travel. The same old 
veteran expressed a very general feeling among 
| Eastern Democrats when he complained of the 
Ohio Democrats and “their dirty rag-money reso- 

lutions,’’ and added: “ Before their convention we 
were on the high road to victory. We only needed 
| a platform of three words—Honesty and economy 
to have elected our President next year, when in 
step Governor Allen, Pendleton, Ewing and Carey, 


| is that the 


the delusion has ceased to retain its hold on the 
female mind. Woman suffrage has been on prac- 
ticat trial for several years in Wyoming Territory, 
and the result is not encouraging. 


elevate the tone of politics, and the women who | 


vote almost invariably prefer to cast their ballots 
for men for positions of responsibility. This unex- 
pected result, added to the recent scandal trial 
in Brooklyn, which has involved the names of 
some of the leading advocates of female suffrage, 
seems to have dispelled the idea that woman’s ad- 
vancement depended on the acknowledgment of 
her right to vote. Now woman devotes hersel! to 
finding new fields of labor and usefulness, and to 
preparing herself to occupy them. This is her 
golden key with which to unlock the treasures of 
the future. The Woman’s Congress recently held 
at Syracuse appears to have been more ready 
than similar conventions have hitherto been to dis 
cuss these practical questions. Judging from the 
statements of those who employ the labor of 
women, the question of work and wages is almost 
entirely in the hands of the individual. Complaint 
is made everywhere of a lack of such thorough- 
nesa as a man must exhibit in order to achieve 
success. The root of the difficulty is said to lie in 
the fact that ninety-nine women out of a hundred 
look forward to marriage as the means of making 
their earthly fortune, while a man knows that he 
must rely entirely upon his own exertions, and 


must make his daily work the means of his 
success in life. The complaint in large establish- 
ments, where hundreds of girl- are employed, 


young women slight their work, under 


j and they make such a mess of the whole business | the impression that itis a mere makeshift for the 


It is not easy for an Englishman to 


P : m ae 
In view of the motives which in- 


| New York banks, his innocence would seem more | duced Mr. Morris to encourage and 


It has failed to | 
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present, and that a husband will come one day to 
relieve them of their drudgery. Where, on the 
other hand, a woman devotes herself to business, 
and relies upon herself for her own advancement, 


/ 


she has no trouble in pushing herself forward, 
Thoroughness in work alone secures promotion and 
success, This isa matter which should have been 
| taken into earnest consideration by the Woman’s 
It is a practical fact, which needs to be 
viewed in a common sense light. No collocation of 
statistics will meet the case. If the field of woman’s 
labor is to be widened, she must be fitted for it, 
first of all, and then she must make up her mind to 
A man is educated from his youth 

up systematically. Asa 
general thing, woman labors spasmodically, and 
Without an object course, to find herself 
paid in proportion to the energy and perseveran 
she puts into her labor, and this 
underpaid. The Woman's Congress 
discovered that the fault for the want 
on the part of their constituents lies just here, and 
they might have given their verdict that the mas 
culine sex is not the moustrous tyrant it has been 
held up to be, and does not systematically oppress 
the mothers, wives and daughters of the land. The 
real truth is, that there is not a man worthy of the 
name who does not earnestly desire the advancement 
of woman, and her independence of all false con- 
straints which fashion and prejudice may have im- 
posed upon her. He knows that at any time his 
sister or daughter may be compelled to work for 
her living, and it is to his interest, therefore, to have 
as many avenues of labor open to her as possible. 
The sexes are really as one on this subject. Theit 
interests are identical. Only the very thinnest parti- 
tion of jangled words now seems to separate them. 
The whole question of woman’s work and compen- 
sation is entirely in her own hands. It is hers to 
say whether she will consent to the training that is 
necessary, the thoroughness that is a prime pre-re 
quisite, and the absorption which goes with success 
among men. Less than this deserves only the 
second or third rate of wages. However much the 
field of woman's labor is broadened, it must be 
made as long as her span of life, at least in its plan. 
Work that is a mere makeshift deserves neither 
honor nor reward. 


Cengress 


occupy it. 
business, and follows 


only, of 


she calls bein 
might hav: 


of success 


| NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomgsTICc. 


Tuk Red Cloud Commissioners submitted their report, 
exonerating Delano and Smith from complicity in seve- 
ral of the frauds, and advising changes in the manage- 
ment of the Indians,...Ex-Senator Zack Chandler was 
appointed Secretary of the Interior....Mr. Jewett, Re 
ceiver of the Erie Railway, published reports of opera- 
tions for July and August....A collection of goods, 
valued at $30,000, was seized in New York on account 
of alleged false entries .The New York Canal Board 
began the investigation of charges against Engineer 
Yates and Babcock Ex-Confederate medical officers 
held their second annual session at Richmond... .Gov- 
ernor Tilden notified all the District Attorneys in the 
State that they must be vigilant in detecting and pros 

| ecuting parties guilty of using money illegally at elec 
tions, and that be would regard a failure in this duty a 
cause of immediate removal from office....A reunion of 


veterans of the Union and Confederate armies was 
held at Elizabeth, N. J..... Governor Tilden’s Canal 
| Commissioners submitted their seventh and eighth re 
| ports....The Universalists met at Lynn, Mass., in Na- 
tional convention. ... Frederick Hudson, for many years 
managing editor of the New York Herald, died from the 
effects of a railroad accident at Concord, Mass... . Eight 


persons indicted for whisky frauds at St. Louis pleaded 
guilty, and surrendered $500,000 worth of property 
seized from them....The referee in the suit against the 
| estate of the late James Watson awarded the city of New 
| York $648,491, a portion of the Ring spoils... .Ben 
Boyd, the notorious counterfeiter, was captured near 
Fulton, Ill, by Colonel Washturne, Chief of the Secret 
Service Division, after an eight. mile chase on horseback. 
.... It was said that a vast legal Ring had been discoy 
ered in connection with the distribution of the Geneva 
award,...A large number of representative business 
meu and journalists from the West visited the Centen 
nial Grounds at Philadelphia on Thursday, October 21st. 
| ....Messrs. Moody and Sankey inaugurated their scries 
of revival meetings iu Brooklyn on the 24th... .Uri 
Carruth, who was shot by Mr. Landis, at Vine'and, N. J., 
in March last, died on the 24th Ludian Commissioner 
Smith resigned his office Peter B Sweeney denied 
complicity in the New York Ring frauds, and a know 
ledge of their existence.....The remains of General 
| George E. Pickett, a prominent officer in the Confederate 
service, were taken from Norfolk, Va., to Richmond on 
the 24th, and buried at Hollywood Cemetery... .The 
funeral of the late Frederick Hudson took place at Con 
cord, Mass, on the 24th. 


FOREIGN. 

Tak Emperor of Germany was received by the King 
of Italy at Milan....A proclamation was made in Chin. 
that foreigners are entitled to travel in the interior... . 
Ii was reported that Prince Frederick Charles of Pruss a 
|} would visit the Centennial.....A royal decree was 
published in Bavaria making compulsory civil mar 
riages. . Sefior Muruaga was appointed Spanish 
Minister to Mexico....English bondholders appointed 
a committee to prepare a scheme for the reorgan 
! ization of the Erie Railway....The King of Bavaria 
gain refused to accept the resignation of his Ministry. 

...More disastrous floods occurred in England, many 
of the collieries and ironworks at Sheflield, and the gas 
works at Darlington, were greatly damaged.....M. 
Rouher delivered a speech at Ajaccio, in which he at 


tacked the Orleanists, M. Thiers and President Mac- 
Mahon, and demanded an appeal to the people of 
France. The Mayor of the city was dismissed for tak 


ing part in the banquet when the speech was made 
Sharkey, the escaped murderer, landed at Santador, 
Spain, from Cuba... .It is thought that M. Rouher gvill 
be prosecuted for his attack upon President MacMahoh 
and the French Constitution. ...The preliminary opera- 
tions upon the tunnel between Dover, England, and 
Calais, France, are to begin this week China will 
dispatch a mission to England to apologize for the Yun. 
nan outrage, and will give asafe conduct to Burmah for 
the Commissioners of Inquiry....The Home Govern- 
ment is so dissatisfied with Vaimaseda’s reign in Cuba, 
that it refuses to promote the officers he has recom 
mended... .It was decided in the French Council of 
Ministers not to proseecnte M. Rouher, but to leave the 
matter inthe hands of the Assembly General I, Ad 
mirault, formerly Governor of Varis, is to be created a 
Marshal of France....The estimates for the German 
Empire for 1876 show a deticiency of $3,750,000. ...A 
Canadian loan for £2,500,000 was issued in London 
Count Von Arnim’s sentence will be commuted to a fine, 
| .The Emperor William left Milan, on his return to 

Germany, on the 23¢ . Permission was refused Spanish 
| Kepublicans to hold electoral meetings. 
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KRESCENZ. 
AN IDYL ON THE MOSELLE. 

I was evening in the ancient town of Trier; the 
Angelus was ringing down from the great for- 
tress-like Dom; the little carts and stalls had 
vanished out of the market-place; and the 

carved saints, clustered on the fountain, smiled be- 
nignly in the setting sun. Old women in strange 


head-dresses, beads and books in hand, 
and out of St. ¢ —_ lolphus’s curious gates; young 
with long, fair, plaited hair, moved in groups 
across the open place; brilliant uniforms shone up 
on the balconies of the Rothe Haus; the shopkeep- 
ers in the queer little peaked houses stood at their 
doors and amused themselves; while the awlul 
black arches of the Porta Nigra frowned more 
grimly than ever in the glowing light, and the gay, 

quaint little frescoes at the street corners seemed to 
blaze out with new color at its touch. One particu- 

larly high-peaked roof was suddenly covered with 
a flock of white pigeons alighting to rest, and at 
the same moment a face appeared at a little open 
window among the birds, looked up and down the 
streets, and was withdrawn agam. ‘The face be 

longed to a young girl, and the room into which 
she withdrew was pleasant and neat, if a little bare. 
\ work-table at the window showed that it was the 
home of a seamstress; a little shrine hung in a cor- 
ner, with a tiny lamp burning ; a few rude pictures 
decorated the walls. The girl was clothed in a holi- 
day cress of dark-green stuff, with white sleeves 
and apron, and wore a scarlet flower in her breast. 
She had a soft, sweet, innocent face, and her fair 
hair hung behind in two long golden braids from 
her neck to her knees. 


passed in 


girls, 


As she turned from the window, a curly-haired | 


boy burst into the room. 

‘I have a message for you, Krescenz. I met 
Karl, and he told me to tell you he could not see 
you to-night. He is suddenly sent on business.” 

A look of disappointment clouded the girl’s face ; 
but, after a few moments of silence, she said : 

‘ How good it is that they find him so useful! But 
come, Max, you shall not be disappointed of your 
excursion. You and I will go for our walk, and I 
will take you for a peep at our cottage.” 

Max snatched his hat, which he had flung off in 
disgust, and, locking the door behind them, the 
sister and brother descended many stairs, and took 
their way through the streets, and out by the Porta | 
Nigra, into the country. 

‘Look here, Max, did you ever see anything so 
gloriously blue as the Moselle this evening? Could 
you bear to live away from it? How glad I am that 
our new home will be near it. 
nificent the red light is upon the vine-covered 
banks, with the crimson earth glowing between! 
How the tall, dark 
seem to thrill as they bask in this wonderful light! | 
If I had been a man, Max, I should certainly have 
tried to be an artist. Karl laughs at me when I 
say SO; 
annoyed when I talk about them ; 
saw half the beauty of things till he loved me.”’ 

‘How many people are out walking to-night, 
Krescenz ! I never saw the road so gay. Oh, 
not look at her. Why? Because she 
loving you, and was going to marry Luise.’ 

‘It was a silly joke, Max. 
getangry. What did you say?” 


‘Something that ought to have stopped her kiss- | 


ing ¢ hands to me,” said Max. 
‘It was too foolish to be ang 
ther. Some one 
and I only langhed. 
I sent Karl a message 


ry about, little 


to Luise the other evening 


But Gretchen ought not to have said it to you, Max. | 
When I go to my new home, I don’t think I shall 
I do not want to hate 


ask her. to come and see me. 
al rybody, and— 

‘I will do the hating for you, 
hate 


you. 


‘Every one! Don’t give such a big name to two 
If Karl did not love me, should not 
do you see our little 


eople, Max. 


bé the first toknowofit? Ah! 


And look, how mag- | 


poplars and the golden acacias 


he dees not care for such things, and gets 
and yet I never 


there | 
is thatGre tche n kissing her hands to me, and I will 
yas impe rti- 
nent this morning, telling me that Karl had left off | 


I hope youdid not 


bro- 
said it to myself the other day, 
I knew so well it was because 


Krescenz, and I 
every one who says that Karl does not love 
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{ Max was silent, and kept his fa ed awa 
with a slight frown on the brows 
I w l 1 suddenly grow big, Kre-cenz 
he ruptly 
I sist g d My dear, you must ut 
s] said LV y-and-by ve co} your 
I Karl, and if yo in manage to grow like him 
you will do very well In the meantime, you are 
not ¢ tesosn you were vb when | st 
took vou in my arms, and aurried 1 about « 
p arret, tryir put you to slee} Mothe 
had died the day | | wa 1 years old, and 
you were only born. I wasa very little nurse, wasn’t 
I But it seemed to me that my heart was a hun 
dred years old. How proud I was of you, and how 
1} wove l you te 
‘And you worked for me, Krescenz 
h, didn’t 1? We were alone in the world, only 
you and me. | paid a poor old woman, a very, very 
old woman, who could not do anything else, a 
| penny a day for taking care of you, and | worked 
lor us two. | was a strong little girl, and as indus- 
trious as a be People gave me work to do: it 
was very hard until | was about fourteen, and then 
I learned to sew, and things began to be better. 
At sixteen I was able to rent a little room for my- 
self, and so bring home my little brother. Ah, Max, 
how often we have been hun gry together! and yet 
you are a brave boy for yourage. I have pulled 
you through the worst, and now God has taken us 
both into happiness and safety. No more scanty 
crusts for you No more sitting up all night, sew 
ing by a candle, forme. No more pinching at the 
heart when re nt-day is coming round. Who could 
have thought of it: that Karl, whom every one 
admires, should have sought out me! I did not 
vccept him hastily, Max, for I was afraid he might | 
change his mind; afraid that he had not known | 
what he was saying, or that he did not know per- 
fectly how much people thought of him. But he 
would persist in loving me, he would, indeed ; and 
that is why I laugh so much when the people tell 
idle tales. ‘If you only knew, ny good people,’ I 
think ; ‘if you only knew how well | know.’ And 
Max —you see I do not mind saying anything to you 


I must —— ss that the greatest trouble I have 
had lately, has been the fear that so much sitting up 
at sete was taking away all my good looks. I look 

| so sickly sometimes when the morning light comes 
| in. Stare me well in the face, Max, and tell me if I 
am getting ugly.” 

“You are the prettiest and loveliest gi 
town, sister Krescenz.”’ 

‘But lam not rosy, 
eyes so big and bright 

‘No matter,” persisted Max. 
can smile the way you do.’ 

After that, I must say something nice to you, 
Max. Sit down here on the grass and let me tell 
you the kind of life we shall have over in our little 
house yonder. We shall have four rooms of our 
own, and there are vines growing round all the 
windows. We shall have a pretty garden with 
bees and flowers, and a field with a cow in it. I 
shall do my sewing sitting under a tree, looking 
down on the Moselle. You will go to work with 
Karl, and in the evening you will both come home, 
and we shall have supper in the garden.” 

** | wish we had some now, Krescenz.”' 

“T wish we had, my boy; and I think it is time 
to go and look for some coffee and bread.’ 

The sister and brother turned their steps to 
wards a pleasant summer-house of refreshment 
built among the trees upon the high overhanging 
bank of the river, where the people of Trier love to 
drink coffee in the cvol of the evening. As the girl 
and child took their simple meal in a nook of the 
projecting terrace, the blue Moselle rushed under 
their feet, and Trier lay bathed in ruddy glory in 
the distance before their eyes, with its strange con- 
trasting outlines soltened into magnificent harmony, 
and the fierce black Roman gates making a frowr 
on the very front of the sunny landscape. 

‘‘How splendid it looks, the dear old town!” 
cried Krescenz. *‘Do you know, Max, | cannot 
understand why people ever leave their own homes 
tu go out into the world.” 

‘T should like to go out and see 
said Max. 

‘**You mustn't say so, 
induce me to leave Trier.’ 

They were rambling among the trees on the hill- 
side, stopping now and then to lean forward and 

| take a fresh peep at the beauty of the river and 
| the exquisite gleams of the distance on either side. 
* * * 7~ 


‘Oh, Krescenz, Krescenz! 
of lovers.”’ 
“No! 
terest. 
; _ * Behind that large tree, in such a pretty nook. 
Just peep round and youc an see. 
‘Hide, then, while I peep, so carefully.”’ 
Max retired while Krescenz leaned forward with 
a smile of mischievous delight, and peered from 
| behind a screen of leaves, herself unseen by the 
| objects of her interest. When the boy thought he 
had waited long enough, he came forth again, and 
plucked her by the skirt. 


rl in the 
like Gretchen, 
as Luise's, nor 


**Not one 


nor are my 


of them 


the world,” 


Max. Nothing would ever 


| 


om * 


I have found a pair 


Have you Max?” said Krescenz, with in- 


She turned to him slowly, and put her finger on | 


her lip. 

“Krescenz! Krescenz! 
‘‘what makes your face so dreadful! 
ghosts?’ 

‘‘Hush, Max! I cannot see—take me by the 
hand, and get me into some place, where nobody 
| will find us. 

“Oh, Krescenz, you are ill! 
die ?”’ 

**No, dear, I shall not 

| water, and tell nobody.” 

| Max obeyed, and while the red light paled on 

| the Moselle, and purp!e mingled with the crimson 
and olive of its banks, the girl's white face lay on 
the moss, gazing blankiy upwards with fixed eyes 

The tears trickled over Max’s innocent cheeks as 
{he nestled at her side and kissed her lips, her 

hands, and her hair. 

‘Oh, Krescenz! may I not call some one to come 
and help you home ?” 

‘*No, dear, no,”’ said the young girl, starting up. 

‘We are not going home any more. We are going 
aw ay somewhere else, you and I together.” 

‘What, away from Trie ry” 

‘Yes, J am tired of Trier 

<7 thought you said you could never leave Trier 
“as what will Karl say to you’ 

“Oh, Max! oh, Max!” 

“ Where shall we sleep to-night, if we keep walk- 
ing on at this rate ?’’ 

‘We shall rest on the road, and to-morrow we 
will travel further. There are other towns be- 
sides Trier, where industrious people can get work 

| to do.’ 

“Oh, Krescenz! I am afraid you have gone 
mad. Those people behind the trees must have 
| been the wicked spirits we read about, and they 


rrr 


whispered the child, 
Are they 


die. Fetch me 


honse peeping above the acacias up in the fields | have harmed you. 


over there’ How delightful it will be to live there, 
Max, with all the flowers growing in at one’s win- 
dows. 


doesu't. it?” 


And Karl is providing this home for me! 
Ah, little Max, this looks rather like’ loving one, 


Fr **Do you know who they were, Max? Karl and 

Luise. “Gretchen was right, after all.”’ 

| “But did mor say they were going to be mar- 

1" rid?” said the boy. “Oh, don’t groan, Kreseenz, 
ud Twill try and ask ne more questivus.” 


, | Officers, as heads of the departments ; 
Are you going to 


some | 


| entirely subject to legislation ; 
| and 


| Cabinet office 


STRATED NEWSPAPER 


)} ‘Dear Ma there is nothing more for me at 
lrier That is why we are going together out int 
the wo ’ 

Oh, that Ie grow | and go back and kill 
hi 
Hu I ‘ tm i ta k = h LOTS se Yo 
must tak re of! now, as | have ly else. 
I I will, indeed; but o Krescenz, my 
inal 
on d 1 t ire t al We can 
get th 
And y é e shrine 
Somebody vill kneel at it. 1 can pray to 
God anywhere, you Ww 
¥ . * . 
De pen g shadow 1 pat om 9 » Mosell and 
the two young figt urried on through the pur 
ple tw ht awa ! ii 
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wise as to embrace these new and increased intere-is 
of the country within the scope of national super 
/ Vision 
It is manifest that the Departments of State, of 
Wa f Justice, of the Navy, ot the Treasury, as 
W is the Postal Department, are so specifically 
detined y the distinet nature of the public service 
} aj iining to each, as to render any subdivision 
there 1 ind any super-addition thereto 
mpracticable here remains, then, only the 
Department of t Interior susceptible of such mod 
fication as would afford the material for the con 
struction of an additional executive department 
[wo questions necessarily ar in thaé regard 
Ist, Does the public service, for its own efficiency 
require a division of the duties and functions now 
devolved upon that department? and 2d, Do the 
nublic interests so require the withdrawal from that 
department, without detracting from its utility, such 
matters as may be of sufficient magnitude and im 
portance, when united with other matters now 
unrepresented in the Cabinet, as to justify the insti 


tution of another department? 
(s to the first of these inquiries: It is a matter of 
public knowledge that the administration of the De- 


ED art t of the Interior is, of all others, the most 
SUPREME ecutive power is ¢ scessary | Partmen «Hho, , 

\ ‘ah - : od ~ 7 iooai al i. r e ber W tle intricate and laborious, This intricacy and laborious 
ré z } seg . anparareni’ iA the «| ness are incident to the very nature of the subjects 
ous such ® power, bo shpat tiger 6 SU | assigned to the supervision of this department. In 
prome. Where and with whom to lodge ebm A the other depar tments, the subjects being alt wether 
has formed the problem most discussed by learned | setvser sein nd ti “ business being largely of a 
expounders of the philosophy of government. The | 7OMOseneous, ang bi Sk ie deme tt Sebi 
unwise theories of some of the wisest of men—of | Toutine character, their several duties can be an 
Hume, of Milton, of Locke—in their several schem have been systematized to a degree of uniformity 

1e iton, wocke—l ei ‘veral sche 1s . ° ? 

. : t ‘ : . . ie : " and simplicity that render their administration com 
for instituting a perfect commonwealth lave aratively easy and exact. But. in the Department of 
proceeded upon the principle of placing the exeen- | fel he J the a lit of. aminiatrati iy a tet 

Fe rer a combined be . anda c - le interior this facility of adam stratio 3 rendere 
tive pone rin a os ine 4 nam rT r of —_ : calle 1 | almost impossible by reason of the multifariousness 
sena ve or counchs, OF — Ss. Ol : 1g yh no | incident to its official business. Under the super- 

ssemblies, as a means rrotecting public liberty 
aye yp ee eae pean erty | vision of this department are grouped, by law, all the 


from its aggressions. But all experience has shown 
that power thus divided divides responsibility ; 
responsibility, being divided, 


and 
becomes masked and | 


hidden from the people ; and the power itself, be- 
ing thus rendered invisible, becomes invincible. 
Such theories, emanating from such minds, might 
well justify the philippic of the elder Adams—that 


‘a philosopher may be perfectly master of Des- 


cartes and Leibnitz, may pursue his inquiries into 
metaphysics to any length, may enter into the 
inmost recesses of the human mind and make the 


grandest discoveries for the benetit of his species ; 
nay, he may defend the principles of liberty and 
the rights of man with great ability and success ; 
and, after all, when called upon to produce a plan 
of government, he may astonish the world with a 
signal absurdity. 

Fortunately tor us, the Constitution of the United 
States, being the work of patriotic and practical 
men, little given to the vagaries of philosophic ab 
stractions, has carefully avoided the Ignal ab- 
surdity ’’ of dividing among various officials the 
responsibility that must attend the possession and 
exercise of the executive power of the government ; 
and has aimed with signal directness to make the 
Executive l'epartment a unit in itself. Thereby its 
promptitude and efficiency of action are increased, 
and the responsibility becomes fixed and uwie- 
quivocal, 

Accordingly, while the Constitution devolves 
upon the President the full and the sole executive 
power of the nation, it is entirely silent upon the 
subject of the subordinate instrumentalities through 
which this power is to be directly exercised and its 
functions administered. To the Constitution, as if 
jealous of even intimating any division or shifting | 
of responsibility, such a functionary as a Cabinet 
ofticer is altogether unknown; nor is even the ex- 
istence of a Cabinet, or a “‘ Ministry ’’ in any form, 
in any manner recognized by any of its provisions. 

Nevertheless, from the obvious necessity of sup- 
plying the means for the due administration of ex- 
ecutive functions, legislation has supplemented the 
requirements of the Constitution, not by diminish- 
ing nor dividing the unity of executive responsi- 
bility, but by placing in the hands of the Executive 
subordinate instrumentalities for the discharge of | 
the duties which this responsibility implies. Among 
these instrumentalities, provided by law, are the 
functionaries known as Cabinet office rs, W ho are at 
once both councilors and agents of the Executive, 
chosen and appointed by himself, the Senate only 
concurring. Among these officers as secretaries, 
the executive functions are parceled out, by 
means of definite departments, covering, under 
appropriate groups, the leading interests of the | 
Commonwealth, and the special divisions of the 
public service. 

Upon the organization of the Government under | 
the Constitution, in Washington’s first administra- 
tiou, the Cabinet was composed of but three offi- 
cers-—the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, and 
of War: and Jefferson, Hamilton and Knox were 
at the head of these departments respectively. It | 
is true that an Attorney-General and a Postmaster- | 
General were then appointed ; but they did not stand 
related to the President as me mbers of his Cabinet. 
In 1798 the ‘‘ Navy Department’ was created, and 
a Secretary appointed thereunto, who became, e.r- 
officio, a member of the Cabinet of Mr. Adams, 
But it was not till 1829, in the administration of 
Jackson, that the Postmaster-General, as the head | 
of the Post Office Department, was recognized as 
a member of the Cabinet. In 1849 the ‘* Depart- 
ment of the Interior *’ was instituted, and a Secre- 
tary appointed, who is aiso ranked as a Cabinet 
officer. During all this ti:ne the office of Attorney- | 
General had existed, and the incumbent was consti- | 
tuted the legal adviser of the President and executive 
butit was not 
ti!l 1870 that the Attorney-General, as the head of | 
the ‘* Department of Justice,’’ became a recognized 
member of the Cabinet, and was authorized to re- 
port directly to Congress. Thus, then, the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States is now con- | 
stituted of seven secretaries, representing the seven | 
departments under which the executive functions 
of the government have been classified and their 
respective duties arranged. This brief exhibit of 
the origin and increase of the Cabinet demonstrates 
that the whole system of Cabinet construction is 
and may be molded 
the wants and interests of the 
And yet we frequently hear these 
rs spoken of, even by Congressmen 
and other Government officials, as the President's 
‘constitutional advisers’; but wherefore ‘ con- 
stitutional’? no man can conjecture ; for the Con- 
stitution nowhere even intimates the existence of 
such ‘* advisers." 

It will be noticed that, in each instance of the en- 
largement of the Cabinet heretofore made, such en- 
largement was ordered by Congress whenever it was 
deemed essential in order to meet the growing 
requirements of the public service and the national 
interests. But, full one-quarter of a century has now | 
elapsed since any enlargement of the Cabinet has | 
in reality been made. In view of the vast increase 
in the development of the country within that 
period, and the creat interests that have in recent 
years sprung up ling for their promotion, and, 
indeed, demanding jur their security, the protecting | 
and directing guardianship of the executive arm of 
the Government, it becomes important to inquire | 

whether the time has not come when there shonutd 
‘he a iurther enlargement of the Cabinet, ia such 





enlarged as 
yublic demand. 


" 


| the General L 


| istration, 


| farms 


multiform duties that appertain to the Census Office ; 
ind Office, including Mines; the Pen- 
the Patent Office ; the Office of Indian 
Affairs ; the Bureau of Education; the Government 
Printing Office, with the office for the care and dis- 
tribution of Public Documents; the care the 
Government Hospital for the Insane ; and the care 
of the Columbia Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 
To none other of the executive dep: ewe nts, even 
when the Departinents of War and the Navy were 
conjoined in one, has there ever been assigned 
such a multiplicity of subjects, ee once so compli- 
cated in themselves and so heterogeneous as to 
each other. From the mere rehearsal of the sub 
jects committed to this department, it is evident 
that it has been made the common * catch-al’’ of 
matters found incongruous with the predominating 
interests appertaining to the other departments. 
And yet no other departmental functions can ex- 
ceed the functions of this in the direct bearing 
that its adminisiration must have upon the common 
interests of the whole people. To overburden it 
with duties, and to overwhelm it with incongruities 
aud complications, cannot fail to breed disorder, 
and to work detriment to the public service. If so, 
a judicious division of its various duties, by a more 
suitable grouping of subjects confided to its admin- 
made more in conformity with their ho- 
mogeneousness of character, and a portion thereof 
appropriately assigned to a new department under 
an additional secretary, would manifestly promote 
the public good, and therefore justily the institution 
of such additional department. 

Again: Do the public interests, independent of 
the question of efficiency in the public service of 
departments already instituted, require the organ- 
ization of another executive department? It would 
be, unquestionably, safe to say that, from the 
various subjects above enumerated, as appertain- 
ing to the Department of the Interior alone, there 


sion Office: 


| would be found matters of sufficient magnitude to 


warrant the institution of at least one additional 
department, if for no other purpose than merely as 
affording relief to the overburdened condition of 
that department. But that is by no means the 
only, nor even the chief, reason that may be urged 
upon the nation as calling for an enlargement of 
the Executive Cabinet. For several of the greatest 
interests known to the nation—interests so vast 
as to be accounted among the great interests of 
the world+are entirely unrepresented in the Cabi 
net—interests that affect the people every hour of 
every day—interests that represent amounts of pub- 
lic wealth almost beyond conception, the very iin 
mensity of which, when arithimetically expressed, 
causes even the imagination to stagger. 

Consider our agricultural interests: In 1870 the 
total money value of our farms was reported at 
$9,263,000,000. The value of the agricultural im 
plements used on those farms was reporte! at 
$337,000,000. The value of the live stock raised 
on those farms were reported at $1,526,000,000. 
The value of other products derived from those 
amounted to $3,000,000,000 — the whole 
aggregating the inconceivable sum of Four 
teen Thousand One Hundred and Puenty-sic Mil- 
lions! ( 14,126,000,000 ). And yet the interest 
represented by our national agriculture has never 
| to this Gay found a place in any executive depart 
ment of the Government. True, we have, as a 
‘*sop for Cerberus,’’ what is called by the high- 
sounding title of a ‘‘ Department of Agriculture.” 
But it has no secretary, and no Cabinet representa- 
tion. It is thrust into an obscure and subordinate 
place, and is not even an appurtenance to any 
executive department now instituted. 

jut no one, when he realizes the 


fact that 


' $14,126,000,000 are actually invested in, and repre- 


sented by, our agricultural interests, will fail to 
reach the conclusion that in justice to its import- 
ance, it might, with great advantage, be consti- 
tuted an executive department by itself, with a 


| Cabinet Minister at its head. 


Agriculture is the primary source of our pros- 
perity and national wealth, and it will be found 
that, as our population increases, and becomes 
more dense, that it will demand much more caretul 
attention than it has heretofore received. 

The Government now collects with commend- 
able fidelity the statistics appertaining to agricul- 
ture, and communicates them to the public, and 
distributes, to a limited extent, foreign seeds and 
plants. But, surely, no one can maintain that the 
full duty of our Government in regard to this vast 





and vital interest of the country is met and dis 
charged by any of our present meagre 2a! 
rangements. Every Government throughout th 


civilized world, claiming the slightest degree o! 
wisdom and efficiency, does not fail to appreciate, 
foster and provide for its agriculture. Our coun 
try, from its varied soil and climate, and its vast 
extent, commands agricultural advantages enjoyed 
by no other. All that the Government can wisely 
and properly do to develop and stimulate th's great 
industry, should be done, and done promptly. 

Our national mining resources are also immenze 
and still greater and richer developments are being 
continually made. In 1870, the capital of our peo- 
ple employed in mining amounted to no less than 
$225,000,000, producing the value of $153,000,000 
And this immense interest has also been w.thont 
representation in the Cabinet—except as an attacli 
ment to the public lands. where only the possess- 
ory riclites the Government were cone erned. 
Never belure was there a ualien so cpuleut in min- 
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eral wealth: and 
feebly and reluctantly cherish and sustain its mining 
interests. Almost every step taken for the dis 
covery and development of our mineral 
has been by individual enterprise, or by geological 
commissions instituted hy separate States. What 
ever has been revealed, the Government has shown 
itself slow to discover, 

And, again: Without now 


resources 


entering upon the 


topic of the just claims our great commercial in 
terests have upon the country for representation 
in the Cabinet (to which we shall hereafter devote 
very special attention), the subject ol Education 
i this regard, cannet be passed without invoking 
for it the careful consideration of the public mind 


as a matter of national concern. It is not that we 
propose now to allude to it as the feundation upon 
which Republics must necessarily rest, and the 
failure of which free institutions cannot survive; 
because these are axiomatic principles, conceged 
truths, familiar to all; but to present it in its rela- 
tions to our political economy, as one of the ele- 
inents of our national prosperity as to matters of 
material wealth. For the sake of the former, it 
should have perpetual representation in the hearts 
of all the people : for the sake of the latter, it 
should have conspicuous representation in the 
government of the people. 

We are aware that the subject of education has 
recently received a nominal recognition by being 
placed inthe common ‘‘ lumber-room ” of the Gov- 
ernment, the Department of the Interior. The 
only duty, however, that has been prescribed as 
bearing upon this most important subject, is the 
collection of statistics relating to it. These statis- 
tics are certainly valuable as matter of information, 
and should not be dispensed with. But this alone 
is the merest phantom compared with the substan- 
tial attention that should be devoted to this vital 
interest of the commonwealth. 

From those statistics, we learn that in 1850 the 
number of pupils enrolled in schools of all classes 
public, classical, technical and professional—was 
3,690,758, being about 16 per cent. of the popula 
tion. In 1860 the number was 5,477,037, about 17 
per cent. of the population. In 1870 the number 
was 7,209,938, a little less than 19 per cent. of the 
population. To these numbers of pupils there 
were, in 1850, 105,858 teachers. In 1860 the num- 
ber of teachers increased to 150,241; and in 1870 
they numbered 152,681. The salary of teachers, in 
In70, averaged $624. In 1860 the average was 
$231. In 1850 the average salary reached the 
munificent sum of $152.61, 

As to the professional schools, it is worthy of 
note that, in 1870, the pupils in the medical schools 
of the United States numbered 5,957; in theology 
they numbered 3,752, while the agricultural schools 
had but 1,273—about three divines and five doctors 
to one farmer. 

No one will question the expediency of submit- 
ting the details of public education to the several 
States, where alone the taxation requisite for its 
support could be adjusted. 
remains an expansive field for the National Govern- 
ment. We need in this country a 
comprehensive system of technical education. 
This, the common educational systems of the seve- 
ral States, which is general and radimentary, cannot 
be expected to afford. In this regard we may learn 
lessons of wisdom in political economy from the 
experience of the most advanced nations of Europe, 
whose technical schools form their pride and their 
boast; and to which they are indebted for those 
superior capabilities in the industrial pursuits that 
have enabled those nations to levy contributions 
upon the wealth of the world, in the demand they 
have created for the unrivaled products of their 
mechanic arts. To rival them in this, we need a 
well-ordered technical system of education, which 
neither private enterprise nor local governinents 
can supply, and which the National Government, 
from every consideration both of national prosperity 
ard political economy, might well and wisely under- 
take to institute and control. Such a system is 
needed to complete the rudimentary systems of the 
several States ; and, by supplementing in symmetri- 
cal forms the widespread intelligence thence de- 
rived, and directing it into practical channels in the 
industrial economy of the nation, our Government 
could be the instrument of consummating the 
hallowed union of the forming hand with the inform- 
ing spirit in the same person, a union which the 
pre-ent age is the first of all the ages to witness. 

Much is said in regard to the protection of our 
home manufactures; and 
heard of the unpatriotic propensity of our people to 
indulge in excessive importations of foreign fabrics. 
But the surest method of securing this protection, 
and of restraining this propensity, is to educate our 
artisans so that we may be able to rival, or excel, 
all others in the quality and excellence of our in- 
dustrial products, and the skill and dexterity with 
which to handle our raw material. The golden 
prize of the world’s favor goes to the best; and, 
whenever we are able to produce and offer the 
best, that prize will be ours. That prize can be 
won, not by the constraint and compulsion of 
tariffs, but by the attractions of excellence, the off- 
spring of superior skill. And for this a national 
system of technical education is a necessity. 

Other great interests might be cited, to which, 
indeed, we intend hereafter to refer, as sufficient to 
justify and to demand the reorganization and en- 
largement of the Cabinet for their supervision and 





never before did a nation so | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


that lie about fountains in Spanish cities. There, 
out-door life is somewh ut the rule; here, it is the 
exception; but our sketch of the Street-Milliner 
siows that the ordinary lines of trade are being 


invaded by the imitators of the European oit-door 
The hant 

Our sketch is a Saturday night scene on Vesey 
Street, near Washington Market, where in booths 
ranged along the street the a/ fresco dealers dis 
pose of their wares. The fashionable ladies who 
spend fabulous sums for hats at some artistic Ma 
dame Mantalini's might look with disdain on the 
stock of the street milliner ; but ready sale is found 
for t articles in the vende v's booth, and blooming 


faces and heads with a wealth of flowing hair, that 
would outshine the beauty of many a favored 
daughter of Fitth Avenue, are often armed for 
conquest with jaunty little hats from the humble 
store. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


HIS great pianiste was born in St. Servan, Brit- 

tany, France, in 1840. When only four years 
and a half old, she made her first appearance in 
public ata charitable concert, when she performed 
with astonishing skill a fantasia on airs from ‘* Don 
Giovanni.”’ Shortly afterwards her parents removed 
to Paris, and placed her under the famous Kalk- 
brenner, who has often boasted that he was het 
teacher. When but eight she played before Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, who expressed her sur- 
prise at the wonderful performances of a child of 
her years. When only thirteen, she made her for- 
mal début at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she 
interpreted, with great skill, the difficult music of 
Hummel and other fine composers. One year af- 
terwards she epee ared as a classical player at Exe- 
ter Hall, and the New Philharmonic Concerts, under 
the direction of Lindpainter, where she performed 
the Concerto in C minor, No. 3, of Sternda'e Ben 
nett. After winning laurels the most distinguished 
in kngland, she made a tour of the Continent be- 
fore her twentieth year, where she not only im- 


pressed all musical circles, but won the applause 


But beyond all this there | 


judicious and | 


of the celebrated critic Rellstab, from the splendid 
manner in which she played, from memory, Beet- 
hoven’s long and difficult Sonata in B flat, opus 
106. Returning to England, where she was re- 
ceived with open arms, she at once became the 
star of the day. Her conception of the great mas- 
ters was now considered of the loftiest character. 
She appeared at all the great concerts, and espe- 
cially those at St. James’s Hall, which she may be 
said to have made, in conjunction with Joachim, 
Halle and Piatti. At the Crystal Palace, at the 
Birmingham Festivals, and at the Quartet Associa- 
tion, conducted by Sainton, she was the great 
rg iction; and, in fact, had early so won her way 

) fame and the hearts of the people that her name 
wa scame a household word. 

In 1872 Madame Goddard appeared as the pian- 
iste of the Great Peace Jubilee at Boston. After 
which she made a tour of British India, China and 
Australia, winning golden opinions and triumphs at 


| every step. She is now with us once more in this city, 
| where she appears in concert with the celebrated 


great denunciation is | 


control, in order that we may go forward without | 


halting in the development of the unparalleled re- 
sources of our country, and keep our people 
abreast with the advancement of the age. 


THE STREET-MILLINI 


A SATURDAY NIGHT SCENE, 

\ S our city grows it becomes more cosmopolitan. 
i Every influx of foreigners brings new ideas, 
new customs and new industries. 
our city was justly called New Amsterdam, and was 
a perfect reflex of a stolid, quiet Dutch town. Then 
came a change, and the engrafting of the English 
element made New York a representative English 
city, but still retaining some of the quaint charac- 
teristics of the old Dutch town. But with the 
breaking away from onr British mother we made 
another change, and became American— American, 


Time was when | 


a term the true definition of which has never yet | 


been given. Differing from all other nationalities, 
we yet partake of some of the peculiarities of all. 
We are forming our character, our custoins and 
our habits, and picking some features from the life 
of all the varied nationalities that come to our 
shores. 


Mademoiselle Titiens, and alone in pianoforte reci- 
tals. In this country there is but one opinion of 
her artistic powers, and that is, that they are of 
the very first order. And when to this may be 
added the attraction of her personal charms, and 
of her various womanly graces, it will be readily 
conceived how great a favorite she has become 
among us. 


ELECTION IN CALIFORNIA, 


PROMINENT OFFICERS-ELECT. 


THE 
SKETCHES OI 


TILLIAM IRWIN, the Governor-elect of Cali- 
\\ fornia, became a resident of that State in 
1852, his native place being Butler County, O. In 
1861 he was elected a member of the Assembly, 
and returned the following year. He became 
editor of the Yreka Union in ~~ and continued 
to direct its policy until March last. In 186 he 
went to the State Senate, and upon his re-election, 
in 1873, he officiated as President pro tem. He is 
at present the acting Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State. A Democrat in politics, he was elected 
pg by a very heavy majority over the Hon. 


T. G. Phelps. 
anea Jackson Bryant, Mayor-elect of San 
Francisco, is the first Democrat who has been 


elected to that office since the war. He is a 
native of Effingham, N. H., and forty-three years 
old. In 1845 he left his father’s farm with the in- 
tention of settling in California. Through the de- 
lays of travel, and various other circumstances, he 
did not see the Golden Gate until 1849. Almost 
immediately upon his arrival he began the life ofa 
miner, and worked as such until he had secured 
sufficient funds to enable him to engage in com- 
mercial pursuits for himself. tener the Presidency 
of Mr. Johnson he was appointed Naval Officer at 
the port of San Francisco. 

Throughout his entire career in California he has 
been an active politician, and he has also become a 
successful ns! and business man. He is now 
manager of the State Investment Insurance Com- 
pany, one of the most prominent institutions on the 
Pacific Slope. His election to the office of Mayor 
is an indication of the esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow-citizens of San Francisco, at a time 
when events rendered it necessary that its munici- 


pal affairs should be placed under the control of 


honest and intelligent management. 

Mr. Bryant is a representative man, and a fair 
type of the energy, resolution and pluck character- 
istic of California. 


DR. HANS GUIDO VON BULOW. 


| British navy 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


—_— famous composer and pianist, who recently | 


made his début in this country at Music Hall, 
Boston, was born at Dresden, January 8th, 1830. 
He is a son of the distinguished novelist, Baron E. 
Von Biilow, and may now be regarded as one of 
the most extraordinary men living. He studied 
music under Weick, a name well known to us 
through Madame Schumann, but subsequently, in 
1848, he went to Leipsic, and then to Berlin’ to 
study law. The love of music, however, was so 
strong within him, that, although possessed of 
splendid and marked forensic powers and gifts, he 
paused on the threshold of his intended vocation; 
and, after a severe struggle with himself, sought 


| the advice and counsel of the famous Liszt, who 


A few years ago we seldom saw in our streets | 


genuine instances of al fresco trade, outside of the 
peanut-vender and the shattered men and women 
who ground discordant melodies from wheezing 
organs. 
chant is quite an institution. You will meet him or 
her, as the case may be, at any hour of the day. 
She will be selling flowers or bonbons in the plaza 
that lies in the grateful shadow of the Madeleine in 
Paris, and he will be writing love-letters or bar- 


gaining away cigarettes in the sunny, open spaces | 


In France and Spain the sidewalk mer- | 


soon decided that music was the profession best 
adapted to him, and who at once set about per- 
fecting him in the art. Very early in his career he 
accepted the post of chef d'orchestra at Zurich. It 
was while there that he became identified with the 
movement already commenced under Wagner, of 
whom he is one of the most effective and brilliant 
advocates. In June, 1852, he appeared, for the 


| first time, as a pianist at the Ballenstadt Musical 


Festival, conducted by Liszt, where his magnificent 
abilities were promptly and emphatically acknow 

ledged—no composition being beyond his grasp or 
execution. His first cone ert tour, which was made 





justice. 


| through Germany and Hungary, established his 
reputation on the broadest and most secure basis. 
At Pesth, Hanover, Brunswick and Hamburg he 
created a sensation the most profound, and was 


received with loud acclaim. In 1854 he succeeded 
Kullak as first professor of the piano at the Con- 
ervatoire, and after another brilliant tour through 


Breslau, Posen, and Dantzic, he, in 1855, took up 
his abode permanently at Berlin, and devoted him- 
self to unwearied study. In 1859 he went to Paris 
where new and magnificent triumphs awaited him. 


In 1864 he was invited to Munich to conduct Wag 
ner’s ** Triston und Isolde.’ In 1867 he was com- 
manded by the King of Bavaria to found, with the 


co-operation o: Wagner, a school of music at Mu 
nich, and was then first appointed Capel Meister. 
In 1869 he relinquished his post at Munich, and, by 
the advice of the royal physicians, went to reside 
in Florence for two years for the sake of his health, 

In person Von Biilow is a small, wiry man, with 
the air of a military martinet. He has a head small, 
compact, and as hard-looking as a hickory nut. 
His eyes are large; his forehead recedes a little, 
and he wears a heavy, brown mustache, and a lit- 
tle Vandyke beard that hides the shape of his 
mouth. He is the son-in-law of Liszt, and reflects 
many of the Abbeé’s grandest traits. He is a terror 
to all orchestras, and a mighty wizard at the 
piano. His technique is unparalleled, and his mem- 
ory prodigious—inasmuch as he can play and con- 
duct symphony after symphony without a single 
bar of the score before him. His habits are pecu- 
liar: He dislikes hotels, and is averse to introduc- 
tious; as, strange to say, if he perceives, while 
playing, any strangers in the audience that may 
have been presented to him, he cannot do himself 
He makes his début in New York at Chick- 
ering Hall on the 15th of November, when, no doubt, 
we shall hear, perhaps, the greatest pianist in the 
world. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

H. M.S. ‘ Serapis” 
26th, and embarked the Prince of Wales at Brindisi on 
October 16th, ‘‘bound for Bombay,” is properly an 
Indian troop-ship, and is one of the fastest vessels in the 
Ou being selected for her present task of 
conveying the Prince to India, she was thoroughly over 
hauled, new boilers were fitted to her, while her interior 
was entirely revolutionized. The exterior remains almost 
the same At the bows are the crest and motto, 
‘Heaven's Light our Guide,’ with gold scroll-work, 
while the gold decorations of the stern consist of ashield 
and ribbon, and the inscription, ‘“ India, China, Scinde, 
Burmah, Punjab."’ The ordinary distinctive band run 
ning round her hull has been replaced by a gilt molding 
edged with blue, which forms a tasteful and effective 
contrast with the white hull. Two bedrooms have been 
specially reserved for His Royal Highness,one on the port 
side of the ship, the other on the starboard side, to be 
respectively occupied on the outward and homeward 
voyage, for the sake of coolness on the windward side. 
They are furnished precisely alike, so that our illustration 
of one is sufficient for both. It is manifest that care has 
been taken to secure the Prince many a good night’s 
rest in the Red Sea and on the Indian Ucean. The illus- 
tration of the Serapis steamer will give an idea of its im- 
posing exterior 

Tuk TROUBLES IN HERZEGOVINA still continue to sup 
ply European pictorial papers with subjects for illustra 
tion That the odds were, from the outset, fearfully 
against the insurgents, is plain, from the frequency with 
which their acts of submission to the Turkish authori 
ties have been represented 

Tuk New Governor or Fist—Sir Arthur H. Gordon, 
K.C.M.G., on his arrival at Nasova was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the heads of the various official depart- 
ments, and by a crowd of natives and European resi 
dents. The Government buildings, recently renovated, 
stood out in bold relief, backed by a mass of luxuriant 
tropical foliage, and the scene was rendered additionally 
gay by military uniforms and the diversified toilets of 
the ladies A detachment of marines was drawn up in 
the square at Nasova, and opposite to these the native 
force, under Lieutenant Olive, presented a creditable ap- 
pearance. The marines and the native troops presented 
arms, and His Excellency the Governor appeared on 
the veranda and made a brief speech. 


Tuk Mititary Mass on the plain of Saint-Marcel, near 
Vernon (Department of the Eure), was one of the most 
imposing ceremonies at.the recent grand manceuvres of 
the French army. The cut represents the Bishop of 
Evreux pronouncing benediction upon the army, while 
its commanders humbly kneel, and the holy chalice is 
held aloft amidst the rolling of drums, the flourish of 
trumpets and the sounds of martial music. 


AT THE FRENCH Srasipk.—The scene of our picture 
is laid at Trouville, which is situated on a bold sweep of 
land immediately opposite the lighthouse on the tall 
cliffs that mark the mouth of the Seine and the entrance 
to Havre. The life of the place is concentrated between 
the little pier of Trouville and the Hétel des Riches 


Noires Within this space are the canvas bathing- 
houses, whence issue at h'gh water the ‘adies in 
* Bloomer *’ costume, who never bathe without an escort 


of male friends. Various nations and all styles of costumes 
are represented by the idlers who saunter or sit along 
the boarded walk, from whieh the bathers are watched 
While sporting in the waves. Trouville is one of the 


gayest watering-places in the world 


FUN. 
A Lorty position—The top of an editorial staff, 
A Bap place for the son of Ham—Friar’s Point, 


Wuart is the next thing to a hen stealing ?—Why, a 
cock-robin, of course. 

Why is making love like studying law ? 
making ready for courting. 


Because it’s 


Tue song of the repentant husband after knocking his 
wife down: ‘Come to my bosom, my own stricken 
dear.”’ 

“ VicissiTCDES OF FaMiLigs.’’--Ragged Partly —“ Ai! 
I should never a’ been redooced like this ‘ere if it hadn't 
been for the lawyers!" Raggeder ditto —“.And look at 
me! All through my title-deeds bein’ made into banjos 
an’ such like! Why, I spent a smal! fortun’ advertisin’ 
for one tambourine as was supposed to a’ been made out 
o’ my grandmother’s marriage-settlement!” 





*Wno is this Herr Zegovina, anyway?” said a young 
lady the other evening at a mixed party; ‘is he the new 
tenor that came out with Titiens, or is he in the Salvini 
line?” “Why, how absurdly you do talk, Phebe!” 
replied another young lady; “ just as if every one didn’t 
know that it was a new sort of dress. I saw the pattern 
in the Journal, and it’s just lovely. It’s shirred and 
gored, and cut bias, and folded on itself, and trimmed 
with knife plaiting of the material.’’ Here the young 
lady was interrupted by a corroborative young man, who 
remarked that she was just talking 
said this gentleman, ‘‘is French for her pull-back, you 
know.’’ Another young man, who had had the ad- 
vantage of foreign travel, set them all right with the 
oftiness of conscious superiority ‘The Herzegoviua,”’ 


‘Her zegovina,”’ 


135 


| he explained, is the national dance of the Hungarian 
ye asantry, like the cachuca, or the bolero, or the fan 
dango, or the Ranz des Vaches, or the balalaika, you 
know Many a time have I seen them bounding iu its 
airy measure while the heavy minarets and mimosas 
w: ed their tops it I beg your pardon,” observed 


t 


been abroad; “I think you 


Hogoverizina A sort 


went who had 
are col inding it with the 


u other int 











polka which I saw danced by the Hungarians, and also 

by the Dalmatians and Dardanelles. Herzegovina is a 
light Albanian wine, a good deal like Rudesheimer 

1 are right,’ admitted the first traveler; ‘the 

f sound deceived m The explanation did 

not, after all, prove satisfactory, and th oung ladies 
who thirsted after knowledge prosecuted still further it 
quirk A truthful young man responded: “I thought 





from the fuss the papers were making it Was a new sort 
of game like bunko.”’ Finally an appeal was made to the 
wealthy and experienced old gentleman, who was the 
host of the evening, who from his wide knowledge of men 
and things was supposed to be well posted on every 
subject. ‘‘Run away, children,”’ said the good and wise 


| old man, as he beamed blandly on hia two fai r daughters; 


~— 











| of Europe with Signor Bach, as pianist.» 





‘run away and don’t bother your heads about the cur- 
rency question ” 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Crry.—Josh Hart’s pretty Eagle Theatre, 
Broadway and Thirty-second Street, was opened on the 
18th . Theodore Wachtel made his first appearance 
since his arrival at the Academy on October 18th in «The 
Huguenots.” The first public rehearsal in Theodore 
Thomas's series of Symphony Concerts will be given at 
Steinway Hall, November 11th, and the first concert on 
the 13th Seflores White and Cervantes, the Cuban 
artists, made their début at Steinway Hall on Oct. 19th, 
The Overland Route,” at 
Wallack’s, continues to increase, in interest as such a 
humorous piece should Wachtel appeared in ** The 
Postilion of Lonjumeau”’ on the 20th, and sang his re 
nowned réle of Chapelon. Mile. Titiens appeared in 
oratorio at Steinway Hall on the 20th, when the 
‘Messiah’? was rendered. She was assisted by the 


before a good audience 


| Centennial Choral Union, Mr. Bristow, who directed the 
which left Spithead on September 


performance, and George W. Morgan, who presided at the 
organ. Mme. Arabella Goddard gave a piano recital 
at Steinway Hall on the afternoon of the 21st. 
Organ Concerts will be given this Winter at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, by 8. P. Warren; Plymouth Church ; 
Trinity Church, by Henry Carter, and the Dominican 
Church, by Dr. 8. A Pearce. Sir Jules Benedict’s 
opera ‘*The Lily of Killarney,’’ was given by the Kellogg 
Opera Company, at Booth’s last week, before immense 
houses,. . . Negotiations are pending for a professional 
union between Wachtel and Mile. Titiens, . . Henry Horn 
delivers a very lively and entertaining lecture at Steinway 
Hall on the 27th, upon ‘‘ Drumming as a Fine Art.”’ 
Ladies should attend to learn just how their husbands and 
brothers are tormented by the knights of the cheek .. . 
Gilmore closed his season of Summer Concerts at the 
Hippodrome on the 24th... . . George L. Fox’s new olio 
of pantomimic frolics, at Booth’s, will tickle the young 
and old vastly more than his ‘‘Humpty Dumpty ” did, 
The 15th of November is now mentioned as the 
date of the first appearance of ‘‘ Rose Michel’’ at the 
Union Square. ‘Caste’? and “Rosedale” will 
follow the ‘“‘ Overland Route ’’ at Wallack’s, . . Signor 
Tagliapietra, the agreeable baritone singer, who sang at 
Gilmore’s Garden this season, has been engaged by the 
Phillips Opera Company. Barnum will reopen the 
Hippodrome for a short Christmas season. . . . Miss 
Clara Morris is much improved in health, and is study- 
ing a new part in Daly’s new play. 


ProvinciaAL.—Hans Von Bulow, the great pianist, has 
met with magnificent success at Boston. ... Miss 
Julia Mathews is lying dangerously ill in Philadelphia. 

McKee Rankin’s “Two Orphan company are 
making flying visits to Western cities, dodging injunc- 
tions, and playing to crowded houses. Last week they 
were in Indianapolis George Rignold is playing 
‘Henry Vth’ at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia. . . . The Kellogg English Opera Company opened 
at the Boston Theatre on Monday, October 25th. 

John T. Raymond is giving bis great impersonation of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers at Wood’s Theatre, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. D. P. Bowers began an engagement at the 
National Theatre, Washington, on Monday, October 25th. 

Charles Fechter is announced to appear at the 
Ww alnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on November 8th. 

Mile, Titiens makes her first appearance in Boston 
on November Ist. Miss Fannie Davenport appeared 
at the Grand Opera House, Cincinnati, on Monday, Oc- 
tober 25th. . . . The Vokes are at tho Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. They will shortly sail for Eng- 
land. . . . The “ Big Bonanza” is the attraction at the 
Boston Museum. Mr. Warren has made a decided hit 
by his impersonation of Professor Cawallader. 
George Belmore began an engagement at Ford’s Theatre, 
Baltimore, on Monday, October 25th, appearing in his 
celebrated charicter of Nat Gosling. . . . Carl Formes 
is singing in San Francisco with the Fabbri Opera 
Troupe. Edwin Adams appeared at De Bar's Opera 
House, St. Louis, October 18th, in ‘‘Clancarty.”’ . . 
Frank Mayo commenced a short engagement at the 
Academy of Music, Chicago, on October 18th 

Led Astray ’’ was played at the Providence (R. L) 
Opera House last week. ‘ Extremes,”’ an excellent 
American comedy, that was a favorite in the Eastern 
cities fifteen years ago, has been revived at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre, San Francisco. . . . John McCullough 
concluded a two weeks’ engagement at MeVicker's 
Theatre, Chicago, on October 23d, and was followed by 
jotts. .. Mrs. Hackett, who made a_ successful 
but in Brooklyn last year, will play Ladg Macbeth 
at the Baltimore Academy in November. . . . Mrs. 
Waller returns to the stage this season, after an ab- 
sence of several years, and will make her re-entry in 
San Francis Oliver Doud Byron will commence 
a two wecks’ engagement at New Orleans, November 2d. 
He then comes to New York. . . . Tie old Academy of 
Music, Charleston, 8S. C., having been handsomely re- 
fitted, was opened by John E. Owens last week. . 
Mrs. F. S. Chaufrau will appear in her new play, 
“ Parted,”* at New Orleans, November Ist. 


” 





Foreign. —George Sand’s ‘“ Le Marquis de Villemer”’ 
is in rehearsal at the Comédie Frangaisce, Paris, and a new 
comedy by Dumas, ‘*Le Estrangeére,”’ will follow its 
production . Ole Bull, who has been giving a series 
of concerts in Stockholm, is about making a farewell tour 
. Offenbach’s 


‘‘ Voyage dans la Luni,” is to be produced soon at the 


Gaité, Paris, after which Masse’s -‘ Paul et Virginie 
will be given. Signor Sarria has witnessed the 


success{ul production of his new opera, “ La Campana 
del Eremitaggio,’”’ at Naples. Sir Michel Costa will 
conduct the performance of bis oratorio ‘ Eli ”’ at Glas 
gow, November 10th Mesdames Adelina Patti and 
Pauline Lucca and Messieurs Capoul and Faure, with 
Signor Nicolini, have been engaged for a two months‘ 
season ber Italian Opera at Viennay.. . Mr. Litolil’s new 
opera, ‘La Mandagora,” the libretto by M. Bresil, now 
rehearsing at the Thédtre des Fantaisies Parisieunes, in 
Brussels, will probably be produced simultaneously in 
Londop at the Criterion Theatre pe Signor Lauro 
Rossi’s new opera, “ Cleopatra,’’ will be produced at the 
Teatro Regio in Turin, as also Meyerbeer’s “Africaine ” 
and the “Mignon” of M. Ambroise Thomas. 
Auber’s “ Fighuolo Prodigo”’ has met with great success 
at the Pagliano in Florence, sustained by Madamo Lorini, 
Signori Vizzani, Brogi, and Silvestri. Offenbach’s 
new operatta ‘Le Creole” is to be brought out at the 
Boutles, Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


IR LEONARD and his wife enjoyed the wedding- 

irip exceedingly. No one knew whether Ethel 
\_) enjoyed it or not; she was quiet, listless, al- 
~~ most indifferent. But her father, who knew 
how dearly she loved all art, how greatly she ad 
mired everything that was rare and beautiful, 
thought she must be pleased. He did not know of 


the dark, terrible curtain that shaded from her 
everything fair and bright. a 
rhey lingered through the Winter months in 


Italy, and then, when the Spring came round, they 
made preparations for returning to England. Lady 
Gordon expressed a wish to spend a few days in 
Paria, and Sir Leonard engaged a suite of rooms at 
the Hotel Bristol. 

They were at breakfast there one morning, when 
a large packet of letters arrived from kogland. 
Lady Gordon sat smiling at her husband, who was 
making himself uncomfortable by wondering wiy 
French cooks never made good tea. Ethel was 
absently looking over the columns of a daily paper 
when the letters were brought in, and Sir Leonard 
in haste took them from the waiter’s hand. 

‘“*More compliments and congratulations,’ he 
said. “ Why, Helen, we have been married some 
months now, nevertheless our friends are not tired 
of wighivg us joy even yet.” 

As he spoke he gave Lady Gordon several letters 
addressed to herself. 

‘You seem to have no correspondents, Ethel,”’ 
he remarked—“‘ no letters ever come for you.” 

*T never write any,”’ she explained. 

‘That seems strange. Have you no young lady 
friend whom you care for?” 

“The only two friends whom I love are here,” 
she replied. 

Sir Leonard continued : 

‘You are so different from other girls, Ethel; I 
should be better pleased, my dear, to know that 
you had girlish friends, and cared for them, than to 
see you indifferent to everything and every one 
ale.” 

then Sir Leonard opened his letters 
dou was already deeply engrossed in hers. ‘The 
baronet read two or three and laid them down. 
There was a large one with a government seal, 
and Sir Leonard’s face flushed with pleasure as he 
read it. 

‘That is very gratifying,” he said; ‘‘ the result 
of my mi-sion to Vienna has been so excellent that 
lam offered an excellent Government appointment 

it will oulige me to remain in London during the 
Parliamentary season, though.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,’’ responded Lady 
Gordon; “1 am proud that your merit and talent 
are appreciated.” 

*And you, Ethel,’? asked Sir Leonard, “ have 
you nothing to say to me?” 

“ She clasped her arms in her old giriish fashion 
round his neck, and laid her beautiful face close to 
his. 

‘Lam proud of you, papa,” she said; and then 
her heart grew cold with the thought of what he 
to whom honor was so just!y paid—would say if he 
knew that she was the wile of a felon. 

Sir Leonard laughed a low happy laugh that did 
his wife’s heart yood to hear. 

**[ shall lave the fairest, kindest wife and the 
most beautiful daughter in London,” he remarked. 
“ Etbel, you wii! have to look more kindly upon 
lovers there.” 

She shrank back as though his words had stabbed 
her. 

‘*T will not have lovers,’’ she said. 
never speak to me of such!” 

He langhed again, thinking that a woman so 
royally beautiful must hear of love and lovers 
whether she hked it or not. Then he returned to his 


Lady (sor- 


*‘Oh, papa, 


letters. The next was one with a deep black 
border. and as he read the smile died from Sir 


Leonard's face, and pained, half bewildered sur 
prise came instead. 

** Ethe!—Helen,”’ 
—so strange !’’ 

Lady Gordon put down her cup, and looked at 
her husband. 

** What is it, Leonard ?”’ she asked briefly. 


he cried, ‘‘ here is strange news 
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| hardly know, my dear—I suppose I am I 
shall be a very rich man. | am not quite sure, but 
I think I like my own name of Gordon best, Helen. 
You w be a great lady now, my dear. You will 
be Lady St. Norman of Norman’s Keep, in Devon 
shire, Yarnold Abbey, in Yorkshire, Rosse, in Scot 
land, and mistress of a large mansion-—bBrook le 
1 London, as well of a very pretty 
Wigl Do you not feel much elat 
dear ; 
‘No,’ she replied, simply ‘Il was always 


proud of being your wife, Leonard. Nothing could 
add to that honor. 

Which little speech so delighted Lord St. Norman 
that he rose from his seat and Helen's fair, 
comely face, and then he looked at Ethel. 

“This makes a great difference in your prospects, 
Ethel—it will make you one of the richest heiresses 
in England. You must prepare for a regular siege.” 
‘Why must it 1 great 


kissed 


make me heiress, papa 





she ¢ od, quietly. 
ause. my dear, I shall be able to leave you 
a very large tortune—one that will surprise you. 


For your sake I am very pleased, Ethel. 

For her sake—she smiled bitterly to herself. 
What difference could it make to her, the forger’s 
wilt A large fortune could do nothing for her. All 
the money that was ever coined could not he Ip her, 


She had flung away every hope in life to become 
the wife of a convicted felon. 

“Ethel,’’ cried her father, ‘‘do not look sad. 
You must help me to write some letters. And, 


Helen, will you see that all preparations are made 
for our return? We must go to Norman's Keep 
atleast I must. You had better follow in a tew 
days, alter the funeral is over.” 

‘Papa,’ said Ethel, turning to him suddenly, 
‘fare you surprised ?”’ 

‘‘In some measure, of course. I knew that I was 
the late lord's heir-at-law ; but, as he was young, 
and was engaged to be married, I really never 
thought there was any probability of my succession, 
Seriously speaking, it 1s a very excellent thing for 
you, Ethel. With your beauty and fortune, you may 
attain one of the highest positions in England. J am 
hopeful for you.” 

She turned away, sick at heart. Not by one 
word would she damp the ardor of his hopes, or 
show him how fatile they were; not by one word 
would she hint to him that plans and hopes were all 
in vain for her. She was already the wife of a forger 
and a thief. 

When Lord St. Norman had quitted the room, 
Helen went up to Ethel, and, raising the beautiful 
face with her hands, looked long and wistfully at it. 

“Ethel, my dear,” she sail, ‘* you have kept your 
own counsel ; something has happened in your lile 

I know not what—which has changed you froma 
gay bright girl into asad, unhappy woman. I see 
itnow.and have guessed it for some time past. lam 
not learn vour secret, Ethel: buat, my 
dear child, this much I do ask you--could you not, 
for your fatier'’s sake, lay aside this depression, 
and be more like other girls, for his sake, dear—to 
give him pleasure ?”’ 

\m | not like other girls?’ she asked. 

“No, you are quite different from all others,”’ re- 
plied Lady St. Norman. 

“ Then, to please you, Helen, and to please my 
father, I will really strive to copy them. I can 
promise no more.”’ 

But with that Helen was almost content, know 
ing that what Ethel had said she would do. 


seeking to 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


BRIGHT beautiful May-day. In Brookdale 
i House every one seemed to be unusually busy 
and excited, for, to-day, Lady St. Norman and Miss 
St. Norman were to be introduced to Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty. Lady St. Norman, usually so calin, 
so gentle, so placid, owned that she was agitated. 

She was surprised that Ethel did not manifest 
more interest. Lord St. Norman's daughter seemed 
to think but little of the great event which vave her 
stepmother so much pleasure. If her father had 
not insisted, she would not have agreed to go at all. 

“It was all very well fq others,” said Kthel to 
herself; *‘ for girls who Fad a happy future, a 
bright pleasant life before them; but, tor her, there 
seemed something incongruous about it.” 

The wife of a torger and a thief to be received 
at Court! She smiled bitterly to herself as she 
thought of it. Instead of going to Court or min- 
gling with the gay and happy, the poor child would 
fam have hidden herself, her sorrow and despair, 
from all mortal eyes. In vain she had begged her 
father to leave her at Norman's Keep, to let her 
stay at Fountayne, to place her anywhere, rather 
than ask her to take her position in the great world. 

‘Of what use is it?’ she asked herself. ‘‘ Other 
girls have some hope—the hope of love, of mar- 
riage, of happiness, of pleasure; I have none.”’ 

The very word “ love ’’ was distasteful to her. 
What had love done for her but plunge her into 
such a dark gulf of misery as she could not be res- 
cued from? 

Lord and Lady St. Norman both wondered why 
Ethel shrank from the society of young girls of her 
own age. She seemed to avoid and dread them. 
Their pretty innocent conversation, their ideas of 
love and lovers, were all full of pain: to her; their 
girlish laughter seemed to hurt her, their freedom 
from care was to her like a reproach. 

‘**T shall never be as they are,’”’ she was wont to 
say to herself; ‘ there will be no more laughter or 
song, no more pleasure or brightness, for me.”’ 


| that kthel St. Norman cared for him. 


Lord St. Norman had taken possession of his new | 


estates; he had attended the funeral of the 
lord, had administered to his will, arranged all his 
afiairs, and had dec'ded that Norman’s Keep should 
be the principal p.ace of abode of himself and 
fami y. 
tenantry, with whom the late lord had not been a 
favorite—young and thoughtless, he had not looked 
after their interests or attended to their wants. The 
new lord promised to be very different, and he was 
welcomed accordingly. People were all anxious 
to make his acquaintance. 
he had been well known in diplomatic circles, but 
not beyond them—now, with his new title, every 
vue felt an interest in him, 


late | 


He had been warmly welcomed by the | 


As Sir Leonard Gordon | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Lord St. N } purchased an exquisite 
suite of pearis and rubies for her; he intended them 
as a surprise on the day of ! presentation—and a 
delightful surprise they were. He gave them to 
her himself, 

That is the createst pleasure I have had since I 
have been at man,’ he said. ** 1 always longed 
to be able to give you bright and beautiful jewels, 
Ethel, you are so beautitul yourself. Now, my 
longing has been gratified.’ 

She opened the cases 

rhe time had been when her face would have 
flushed with pleasure, and her eyes have samed 
with delight at the sight of those gorgeous jewels. 


Now, as she looked at them, her face grew pale, 

her eyes dim with tears. 

: rhey are too 

1e said 

Lord St. Norman smiled 
\ \ Kt] al 


good, too costly for 


, vou are growing hu 
claimed Too good for you! In my opinion 
there is no jewel too costly for you, my dar- 












nite pain, but she uttered no word; she could not 
explain to him—the proud indulgent father, who 
valued his riches only because they ministered to 
her pleasure—that Jewels did not befit her. She 
was the wife of a forger and a thief. 

‘*Take them, my darling,”’ he requested, ‘* and 
be happy; I would give all I have in the world, 
Ethel, to see a brighter look on your face.” 

She kissed him and thar 1 him, trying to hide 
her despair behind a smiling countenance, and on 
the day of her presentation at Court she wore 
them. 

Lord St. Norman had always been proud of his 





daughter—he had always glorious 


ys rejoiced in her 
beauty; but on this day he was prouder than ever. 
rhe Court costume suited her regal style of beauty; 
her very indifference to her own lovel seemed 
to increase it; and at Court she created a sensation 
rarely equaled. 
The day following every one was in raptures con- 
cerning her; the fashionable papers, which gave a 
full description of her costume, spoke of her mar- 


ness 


velous beauty: men at their clubs, ladies in their 
drawing-rooms, discussed her. She woke one morn- 
ing to find herself famous, to find her name on 


every lip, to find men eloquent in her praise. 

Invitations poured in upon her; the beautiful Miss 
St. Norman was worshiped like a queen. She 
received all homage with indifference. 

Lord St. Norman was delighted with his daughter’s 
success. On the morning after the drawing-room, 
as they sat together at breakfast, he complimented 
ner. 

‘You have all the world at your feet, Ethel,”’ he 
said. 

But Helen, looking into the face of the girl she 
had grown to love so dearly, thought to herself 
that even the homage of the whole world would 
bring no happiness to Ethel. 

“Tne Duchess of Listborough, Lady Bramfield 
how many more invitations have you?" asked her 
father, looking over the cards. ‘* Why, Ethel, if the 
days were forty-eight instead of twenty-four hours 
long, you could not accept all these!" 

To his surprise she seemed neither elated nor 
flattered. He could not understand her. It seemed 
most unnatural that she should be so completely in- 
different to the admiration of the fashionable world. 
That same day Lord St. Norman said to his 
wife : 

‘*Helen, I cannot imagine why Ethel differs so 
greatly from other girls. | think I should prefer her 
as she was, with all her faults, her pride, her love 
of power—the Ethel of old, who was always capri- 
cious, always charming, to Ethel who has grown 
patient, submissive and indifferent.” 

Helen sighed deeply. 

‘She was happier then, Leonard; but I cannot 
see why she should be so unhappy now.” 

They talked of her, wondered about her, a..d 
lamented the change in her, but they said little to 
her. She had shown them plainly how much she 
disliked all allusion to herself. 

Before long Ethel St. Norman found herself queen 
of the most brilliant society in London. She was 
more sought after, more admired, than any other 
woman in England, and her chief charm was that 
she seemed so utterly unconscious of her beauty. 
No homage, no admiration, no flattery, brought a 
flush to her face, a light to her eyes. Her superb in- 
difference, her calm proud -erenity, her cool recep- 
tion of all attention, had a piquancy all their 
own. 

Girls who blushed, smiled, talked, were pleased 


with pretty attentions, were common enough ; this | 


grand young beauty, who would have received the 
homage of kings as coolly as she did that of her 
peers, was, to say the least of it, uncommon. Men 
strove to win a smile from the perfect lips, and 
faiied; they exerted talent, intellect, wit, all to win 
trom her one kind look, and failed. She w.s among 
them, but not of them; she seemed lke one apart 
from all others. 
tinguished men in England sought to win the favor 
of the proud peerless girl, and did not succeed. The 
colder she appeared, the greater was their admira- 
tion: the more devoted they became, the prouder 
and the calmer she seemed. 


Some of the noblest and most dis- | 


It she had given smile for smile —if she had seemed | 


proud from the admiration lavished upon her—if she 
had sought in the least degree to attract—it might 
have been different. As it was, no man could boast 
of one mark of fayor—no man could flatter himself 
It was debated 
whether more animation or a dash of coquetry 
would improve her. The decision always was that 
she could not be more winning than she was in her 
calin, cool prid 
ing than she was in her proud serene indiffer- 
ence. 

She had numberless admirers, and would have 
had many lovers, but that she shrank with pain 
from all such. No man had the courage to make 
love toher. They calle ber Snow Queen, but she 
never even smiled when she heard the name. She 
knew why she could never sun herself in the warm 
light of kindness or even of love—she knew why no 
man must win a smile from her lips or bring a 
sparkle into her beautiful eyes. 


that she could not be more charm- | 
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not often mention it 


Lord St. Norman and his wife were sitting in 
Helen's pretty morning-room at Brookdale House ; 
while they were speaking, Ethel entered. Het 
father looked at her with a smile. 

“Sneak of an angel,’ he said, ‘‘ and vou hear 
the rustle of wings. We were just speaking of you 
Ethel.’ 

She seemed to shrink with such sensitive pain 





from all mention of herself, that Helen was not 
prised to sce her go up to Lord St. Norman 
placing one hand on his shoulder, say : 


ul 


and, 


Do not talk about me, papa—it grieves me 
when you do.” 

My dear Ethel,” said her father, kissing the 
white hand that lay on his shoulder, “ how strange 
you are! | shall never understand you. What can 


give me greater pleasure than to speak of you?” 


The beautiful face grew so sad and wisttul that 
Helen hastened to interfere. 

‘We were speaking of that affair at St, Ina’s 
Ethel—you remember it, | suppose ?—the capture 


of that unfortunate Mr. Nugent.”’ 
Her face grew white, and the shadow of a deadly 


fear darkened her eyes; her lips sprang apart with 
a faint murmur that died away upon them; and 
then the need for arousing herself occurred to her. 
‘*T remember,” she said, slowly. 
“What a terrible shock it was to us all!"’ con- 
tinued Helen. rhe unhappy man had made Lady 


Stafton believe that he was a friend of Lady Dela 
maine’s—we saw him two or three times every 
day.’’ 

Ethel spoke no word. Lord St. Norman 
silent for a few minutes, and then he said: 

* Did you like him, Helen?” 

‘‘He was well-bred, agreeable and pleasant,”’ 
she replied. “I liked him very well. I should 
never have guessed that he was a criminal.” 


was 


‘*T remember thinking the story a very sad one,” 
remarked Lord St. Norman. \ similar occu 
rence happ lin Vienna; but the n 
married; he left wife and children on the world 
when he went to prison.” 

“Mr. Nugent was not married,”’ said 
Norman, ‘‘ although he puzzled us all by 
of his wife. He must have been wandering in his 
mind.’ 

“Did you like him, Ethel #7’ asked Lord St. Nor 
man, wondering again at the strange silence of his 
daughter. 

** No,’ she replied, with a grave sadness in 
face and voice: ‘* I did not like him.” 

Helen turned quickly to her. 

‘Did you not hike him? Ah, Ethel, how anxious 
and nervous I used to be over you! Do you remem 
ber that I warned you against him?’ 

She remembered it so well that she 
cried aloud in her anguish and sorrow. 

Lord St. Norman siniled. 

‘*T think your zeal outran your discretion there, 
Helen—Ethel, who is too proud to smile upon th 
most eligible men in London, would not waste a 
look, I should imagine, upon one who was not eli- 
gible.”’ 

He stopped suddenly, for the beautiful coloriess 
face wore such an expression of pain that he was 
startled by it; he remembered what his wife had 
said, that nothing ever distressed Ethel so greatly 
as talking to her about herself. Thinking to dis 
turb her thoughts, he asked: 

“Why did you not like him, Ethel—this unfor 
tunate man?” 

She was silent for some seconds, and then she 
replied ; 

‘* | liked him at first, papa, but afterwards I fan- 
cied that he was not true—that there was some 
thing insincere about him,’’ 

Even as she spoke she seemed to hear Laurie 
Carrington’s voice with its tone of passionate devo- 
tion—** I love you so—I love you so dearly, my 
beautiful queen.”’ He might have been false in 
everything el-e, but he was true in this, his great 
deep, passionate love for her. Forger, thie!, crim- 
inal, reckless gambler, dishonorable man he might 
be, yet he loved her with truth, depth and purity, 
and she knew it. 

She had answered all the questions Lord St. 
Norman asked, but the effort to contro! herself had 
been great—her limbs trembled, her hands shook. 

**T must leave them,” she thought to herself, 
‘* or they will discover my secret.”’ 

That was her one dread—the dread that haunted 
her by night and by day, that stood like a grim, 
gaunt skeleton by her side, that darkened the sun 
shine, that took the last lingering brightness from 
her life. 

‘*How do people live,”’ the unhappy girl would 
ask herself, ‘‘ vear after year, with a secret like 
mine? How do they bear the dread, the suspense, 
the constant haunting fear? But [I would rather 
die any death than that my terrible secret should 
be known.” 

There were times when she could hardly realize 
her position—when it seemed to her that she must 
have been in some long, terrible dream. She was 
only eighteen, young and beautiful, a wealthy 
heiress, one of the most admired beauties of the 
day, the daughter of one of the noblest peers of 
England, and yet she had been privately married 
to a felon. She wrung her hands in silent dismay 
as she thought of it, and a great dread cloud of 
hopelessness came over her. Of what use was her 
lite? She could not enjoy it. Of what use were all 
these richest gifts of Providence? She was bound 
in heaviest chains, and nothing could free her. She 
often wondered if the law could not free her, She 





an there was 


Lady St. 


speaking 


er 


could have 


” 


| Was married to a man with a false name, and she 


would have given much to know whether that 
made her marriage illegal; but she never dared to 
ask the question—it seemed to her that, if she did 
so, every one would at once suspect. Even if the 


| law could free her, she dared not apply to it; she 


‘again? 


could not make that wretched story known. 
ried at eighteen, in secrecy and haste 
from love than from desire of revengé 
believe her? Who would ever look kindly at her 
She could not bring such unutterable 
shame and disgrace on her proud, indulgent father; 
there was no resource but to bear her lot with as 
much patience as she could. 

** After all,’’ she would say to herself, ‘it is my 
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to herself 


* But, ah me, how terribly Lam punished 


Ifshe could have forgotten her trouble for one half 
ur, it would have been the greatest relief to her; 
in her dreams by uightand her thoughts by day 
t was ever present. No matter how bright the 
which she moved, no matter how great 
he magnificence that surrounded her, the one 
u in her mind. 

right to be here—I have 
r lam the wife of a felon.” 

iful face had not lost its exquisite loveli- 
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ess—the sorrow that always seemed to cloud it 
softened it, the proud serene calm that never 
hanged into brightness suited the noble features. 
hose who saw Ethel could never forget her ; from 
t crowd of a thousand faces, hers, with its idea 
brow, its violet eyes and sad sweet mouth, stood out 


] 


e clear and distinet, 


rhe tirst season, one ofthe most eminent artists in 


L.ovdon asked permission to paint her portrait. 
Lord St. Norn in Was quite willing, but she objected. 
In vain her father tried to discover why: how little 

thie ht that this proud peerless daughter of his 
lreaded lest peopl looking at her pietured face, 
should say in after years, ** | saw h r portrait once ; 
she was the wile of a dishonorable man—a common 
forger !’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 





i AT same se n a new star appeared in the 
fashionable horizon. The young Duke of 
Southmead, who had been abroad since he had at 





tained his majority, returned to England, and became 
the ** observed of all observers.’’ There was no fair 
gift of earth’s that had not been lavished upon 
hint; he was young, rich, and handsome, not more 





than twenty-five years of age, and it was generally 
believed that he was one of the wealthiest men in 
England. He was the fortunate possessor of three 
magnificent estates in England Burlinghame 
\bbey, Lanville Court, and Glaston Hall; Glenalon 
Fowers and Heatherbrae in Scotland also belonged 
o him: and he had an accumulation of.money in 
the Funds which would have made any ordinary man 
rich. To add to his unbounded wealth, coal had 
’ vered on one of his English estates, which 
had more than trebled its value. 

‘Lhe Duke of Southinead was a handsome man; 
he had a fair, frank Saxou face, laughing blue eyes, 
a head covered with fair clustering hair, and a 
hbeantiful mouth. His figure was tall; he had broad 
shoulders, a dignified, carriage, a charm of 
grace and manner which alone would have made 
him popular. His Grace of Scuthmead was clever, 

he was blessed with a clear intellect, sound 
common id good judgment: he was elo- 
quent of speech, with a flow of original thought ex- 
pressed in elegant language. He was a truthful, 
honorable English gentleman, than which no higher 
praise could be given to him. 

It was well-known that the Duke of Southmead 
was looking for a wife: he had been heard more 
than once to say that the only gift wanting to him 
was that of a fair aud loving wile. 

When the fact became known, Belgravian mothers 
looked hopefal. Who could wish for any daughter 
a fairer lot in life than to be Duchess of Southmead ? 
Money, jewels, insgnificence of every kind, would 
be Ler portion. ) 
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sense, 


She, the fortunate one, would be 
envied by all other women. No man was more 
popwar than this young duke ; it was not altogether 
because of his vast wealth—the handsome face and 
vracelul, chivalrous manner had something to do 
with it. Ladies declared that no man had a more 
beautiful smile. 

Fair young débulantes were almost timid in his 
presence, for they had been told what a great prize 
was to be won in the matrimonial market. Anxious 
mothers had suggested that they should wear blue. 
His Grace had been heard to say that blue was his 
favorite color. They had been told to spare no 
pains over their singing, for His Grace was fond of 
music. 


When he entered the room there was a thrill of 


excitement. His taste was really good, and he was 
a passionate admirer of beauty. Happy the girl 
whom he honored with his attentions —she was 
looked upon with something like envy by her com- 
panions. But the young duke was very cautious— 
he never went beyond the merest admiration. He 
had seen the loveliest women in Europe, but he had 
not fallen in love with any one of them. He had 
enjoyed many flirtatious. He had been like a but- 
terfly, roaming from flower to flower: but he had 
not seen the woman whom he cared to make 
Duchess of Southmead. 

\t Lady Crane?s fancy ball he met Ethel St. Nor- 
mau, and for the first time fell deeply in love. Her 
beautiful face, with its proud, sad sweet mouth and 
dreamy, lovely eyes, charmed him: still more, he 
was irresistibly captivated by her manner. Fair 
faces, as a ruie, smiled upon him, and bright eyes 
crew brighter for lis coming. He was accustomed 
to see young girls look flattered by his notice, while 
others appeared anxious to attract it; he was ac- 
customed to homage and deference—but at Ethel’s 
hand he met simply with indifference. 

She was standing alone when he first saw her, 
and he thought her attitude one of marvelous grace. 
She had iinplored Lord St. Norman to allow her to 
retuse this invitation, but he would not hear of it. 

‘You have been to a great variety o! entertain- 
ments, Ethel,’ he said, but you lave never been 
to a fancy ball. You must go, my dear. I hear 
that the Prince and P Holstadt and the 
young Duke of Southmead are to be present.” 

She turned away, sick at heart, Her place was 
not with princes—she who had married in such se- 
crecy and such haste—she who was the wife of a 


felon. Lord St. Norman had insisted that she should 
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rhe dress of black net was dotted over with sil 
ver stars—the dark dusky folds ll in the most 
artistic fashion. Ethel’s rich brown hair lay in 
lustering mass on her white graceful neck; it 
was wreathed with small silver star rhe beautiful 
face seemed to rise from the ¢ < dress like some 
lovely flower from its stem: the white neck, the 
rounded arms and beautiful s ilders had neve1 
looked more fair than they did now, shining from 
the cloud of black Lord st. Norman smiled when 


he saw her. 
‘If you did not wish to attract 





he sa ‘you s 1 ve chosen 

tume. lo hims he adde t t 

chosen what she might, she wou still } more 
beautiful than any one els¢ 


The splogg r of the scene that soon afterwards 
met her ey@8 might have delighted her it 1e ¢ d 





for one moment have torgotten her dreadful secret, 
her terrible care. It went with her, and, while the 
noblest and greatest in the land bowed before her, 
it shadowed her, this secret that was slowly and 


surely eating her heart away. 


FISHERIES. 


AMERICAN 

N the land and on the sea there is a charm about 
{ ) fishing. Inland, the creek, the brook, the 
river and the lake furnish the field for the amateur, 
and, to a certain extent, for the professional fish 
erman. There the pursuit of the finny tribe 
whether for sport or for profit, is attended with 
many attractions. The close interview with nature 
the excitement of the chase, the health-invigorating 
exercise, and the opportunity for quiet self-com 
munion, all lend a charm. Deep-sea fishing has a 
grander and wilder fascination, It has its pleas- 
ures in the sense of freedom, in the bounding bark, 
and the ocean breeze, in the moon-lit sea, and in 
the quiet sail beneath bright skies; but it also has 
its dangers. The sea is not always smooth, the 
skies are not always bright. The hardy men who 
are engaged in the fisheries have often to encoun 
ter storm and tempest. There is scarcely a branch 
of business which is pursued with such a fearful 
loss of life and property as that which attends the 
fisherman's calling. But even in its dangers there 
is a charm for those who are engaged in it. There 
is an awe in the storm, and a grandeur in the tem- 
pest, and in the wild flapping of the sail and the 
straining and creaking of the rigging there is music, 
the echo ot which will come back to the hearer, in 
some alter time, by some quiet fireside, hke the 
chorus of an old sea-song. 

Fishing is an ancient occupation. 
dimmest vista of time we have records 
men, and no industry has undergone so 
change in the mode of its prosecution. While 
husbundman, the worker in metals, the hunter, and 
all the artificers and workers of ancient times, 
would be puzzled and perplexed by our modern 
machines, tools, arms, and labor-saving inventic ns, 
the ancient fisherman, could he now return to earth, 
would find the net, the seine and the line much the 
same as when he plied his calling centuries ago. 
During the Middle Ages the development of the 
fisheries was greatly promoted by the demand for 
fish created by the fasts of the Church, but proba- 
bly at no time in the world’s history has there been 
more capital and labor expended in the taking of 
fish than at the present tine. 

On our own ceast, and in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, we have some of the most noted fishing- 
grounds in the world. Ever since the discovery of 
Newfoundland, in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, its fisheries have surpassed all others in mag- 
nitude and value. ‘he cod, mackerel and herring 
aie the chief objects of pursuit, and their range 
is not limited to the neighborhood of Newfound 
land, but they are caught in vast numbers all along 
the coast of New England. 

Newfoundland in area is about the same size as 
England. On the Atiantic side of the island there 
is,in comparatively shallow water, what are known 
as the Banks of Newfoundland. These banks are 
the great resort of the codfish, and the annual pro- 
duct of the fisheries there is immense. An official 
statement in 1860 placed the value of the catch for 
that year at $4,440,000. A British author, in a re- 
cent work, states that since Newloundland has 
been a British possession it has given to that coun 
try fish and oil exceeding in value £125,900,000 
sterling. The fisheries at this point employ large 
fieets of English, French and American vessels, and 
the regulations and privileges of fishing in these 
waters have been the subject of many diplomatic 
controversies and treaties, but our American fish- 
ermen have always enjoyed a fair proportion of 
the trade. The fisheries along our own coast are 
also very important, and Colonel Richard D. Cutts, 
of Washington, in a report to the Secretary of 
State, in 1869, e-timates the value of the annual 
product ef sea-fisheries of the United States at 
nearly $9,000,000. 

We give this week two pictures illustrating the 
fisheries—one showing a fleet engaged, off the coast 
of Maine, in capturing the fish; the other showing 
the mode of drying codfish. The view of a fishing 
fleet at work is on interesting one, and seems to 
the uninitiated spectator more like sport than 
work. +The fish when brought aboard the vessel 
are dressed and salted. Upon arrival home they 
are taken out, washed, and dried on flakes, or 
platforms ot wickerwork, on the shore. The pro- 
cess of dressing them is reduced to system, and 
is performed with great rapidity. The throater, 
usually a boy, cuts the throat and rips them open; 
the header removes the entrails and the head; the 
splitter splits the fish, removing a portion of the 
backbone; while the salter piles them in tiers and 
sprinkles them with sait, The process of curing the 
fish is very simple. They are stretched on the 
flakes and in two good drying days are ready to be 
stored away. , ; 

Thoreau, in one of his delightful books, thus de- 
scribes a view ofa curing-ground: ‘‘ There were 
flakes of every age and pattern, and some so rusty 


Back to the 
of fisher- 
little 
the 











and overgrown with lichens that they looked as if 


they migic have served the founders of the fishery 
here. Some had broken down under the weight of 
snecessive harvests. The principal employment of 
the inhabitants at this time seemed to be to trundle 
out their fish and spread them in the morning, and 
bring them in at night. Fish were everywhere 
lying on their backs, their collar-bones standing out 
like the lapels of a man-o-war-man’s jacket, and in- 
| viting all things to come and rest in their bosoms: 
) and all things, with a few exceptions accepted the 

















vitation, Salt fish were stacked upon the wharves, 
look ike corded wood, maple and vellow birch, 
with the irk left on. I mistook them f t] it 
f ind such in ¢ nse they were fuel to 
! tain r vital an ern W 1 wil h 
i the Grand | 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGEN 
ID. Dana l ‘ n 1 
that t ! te r 
t n pstead plait 
ng Long Island from north to s b th a des t 
of « ‘ to the n He sa that s ent water 
had, f litable excavatiol to ri New 
York br t 
Tne Batcu or I r ARTS ! yall i 
lle To ie re vered famo ryrian purple 
1 I e added Egyptian ie, Which M. I ta 
Ir cl t, has recent analy zed He find t 
owes ItS color to iazulite, a rare Copper ore, ahd Col sts 
of oxide of copper, silica, Lme and soda He found 


ind succeed 


din making the com 


A Frencu Me ox Woop consists in 


first covering the block with a layer of gelatine (0.39 


OD IN ENGRAVING 


rams to 0.31 grams of water) by means of a soft brush 








When this coating dry is covered, in the dark, with 
u prepar { (fl) red prussiate of potash, 7.80 
yram \ er, 62.20 gram J) ammMonio-« e of iron, 
9.10 gran n 62.20 grams water These solution ire 
mixed and filtered, and the mixture is kept in the dark 
After the layer is dry, itis exposed undera negative from 
ten to twelve minutes, and washed with a soft sponge 
when a blue in appears. If thus prepared the coat 
ing does not shell off under the graver 

Tue Evipence as to the excellent behavior of the 
Castalia, the double ship plying between Dover and 
Calais, in stormy weather, accumulates rapidly Ap 
parently even when the ordinary Dover aud Calais 
packet-boat i vept over every minute by the seas, the 
Castalia is not only perfectly dry, but pitches and rolls 
so little that even passengers the most sensitive to sea 


ckpness are not sick The only fault is the slowness of 
the ship; which is said to take iarters ofan hour 


Still, 


three-q 
ordinary boats 


longer about the passage than the 

though three-quarters of an lrour of deadly sickness is 
an age, three-quarters of an hour of unexpected im 
munity from sea-sickness is not an age, or an age only 


of paradise 


Unt Quite Recentreiy the usual method of removing 





hair from hides, as a preliminary to tanning, consisted 
either in inducing a slow putrefaction, which loosens 
the epidermis, and renders the hair easily separable, or 
else placing the hides in a large vat containing milk of 
hm After a number of days the hair was readily re- 
moved by a blunt scraper. At present, however, in 
Inany parts of Europe these methods have been aban 
doned in favor of one in which the sulphide of lime 
is the main agent; this salt, in a crystalline form, being 
! manufactured for the purpose in Germany Some 
times, when it is desired to remove the hairs as quickly 
is possible, as in the case of sole leather, the hides are 
painted with a paste consisting of one part of crys 
tallized sulphide of sodium and three parts of lime. The 


hides are covered with damp matting to prevent the 
drying of the paste, and in fifteen or twenty hours the 
process is complete, and the hair can be removed 
In other cases, when more time is allowable, the 
skins are steeped in a solution of sulphide of sodium 


ne pound to one -hundred quarts ; the effect being 


accomplished in two or three days. Where the hair 
is to be removed from the hides, by hand, it is ne 
cessary that they be well rinsed in water; and the men 


employed in laying on the paste usually wear india 


rubber gloves while handling the hides 





ONE OF THE Most REMARKABLE INVENTIONS in the way 
of telegrapby was recently exhibited at the office of the 
Dominion Telegraph Company, at Bradford, Ontario. — It 
consists of an apparatus by which musical sounds can 
be transmitted over telegraphic wires, and every word 
ind note be as distinctly heard at the end of the wire as 
where the music originates In short, 
when the invention is in working order, it is held thata 
concert given at San Francisco can be as plainly heard 
in New York as at that place. A second improvement, 
socn to be exhibited, is that of sending already 
written out, without the usual telegraph operations 
pictures as well The plan is to have the 
written on shellac paper, then placed iv a machine ma 
for the purpose It is received at the other terminus 


at the place 


messages 
and 
mess 








upon a piece of shellac paper from a like machine, 
plainly written, like copper-plate. Pictures, the inventor 
says, can be perfectly copied by the same process. All 





this work can be done by boys, and, if put into opera 
tion, will do away with telegraph operators altogether. 
Still another discovery, which, it is claimed, can be put 
into use, is that of transmitting over a single wire apy 
amount of messages to the same point, and at the same 
time. The plan is to have a corresponding number of 
instruments at each terminus of the wire, and one of 
each of these tuned to correspond with the one at the 
other end. By this arrangement the entire 1 
machines can be operated simultaneously, and each will 
sound the one tuned to the corresponding pitch at the 
other end, without any one interfering with another. 





limber of 


CONSIPERABLE ATTENTION has been given in Paris toa 
new lamp, intended for photographic and other purposes 
where a brilliant light is required. Carbon -sulphid 
and binoxide of nitrogen are employed. Iz 
binoxide of { 





nitrogen, containing vapor of carbon sul- 
phide, produces a brilliant flame of a violet-blue tint, 
peculiarly rich in chemical rays. The carbon-sulphide 
lamp. by which the flame is produced continuously, is 
constructed simply of a flask with two tubulures, the 
vessel having about 500 cubic centimeters capacity. The 
flask is filed with spongy fragments of coke, or, better, 
of dried pumice, which the carbon-sulphide. 
Through the central tubulure passes a tube to within a 
short distance of the bottom; iu the other mouth, or 
tubulure, is fixed a tube of large diameter, about 20 centi 
meters in rhe latter is of glass or metal, and 
contains au arrangement acting as ¢ fety-valve, as well 
as impeding return of the gas and preventing explosion. 
sinoxide of = passed by this tube into the 
flask, and the gaseous mixture is conducted by a caout 
chouc tube to a kind of Bunsen burner, from which has 
been removed the air port and .the cone regulating the 
supply of gas. The binoxide ofmitrogen is produced by 
a Claire-Deville apparatus, but instead of decomposing 
nitric acid by copper, which would be too expensive, a 
\ caused to act 
upon iron. The tlame ibout 25 centimeters in 
height, high photogenic properties, and is 
much super.or to the light obtained from the magnesium 
ribbon, The apparatus is nearly as portable, the mixed 


imbibes 


length 





nitrogen 


mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid is 


which is 


possesses 





acids contained in one vessel, which communi 
cates by a tube with a vessel containing fragments of 
iron. Supply is regulated by a cock. The flame is con- 
stunt, unlike toat of the clectric light, and is not sub 
ject to spontancous extinctions, like the magnesium 
lamp. Photographs of human subjects are obtained in 


Vhotometric tests show 
ibout twice the power of 
the oxy hydrogen light fhe inventors have been stu 
dying the question of development of the green coloring 
matter of plants by means of this light, making their 
experiments in M. Dumas’s laboratory at the Central 


less exposure than 14 seconds 


flame for flame, per measure) 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP 
Tw r-wed I M ! 
May J t \ 
H 
y ‘ 4 ] 
1 r Ss ! ed ( 
el t { 1 that ‘ 
‘ to S11 ) 
On t t 
ent tria " I 
' rs } ‘ » 
( n } H 
V. Johr the n strat nt the two 
stat >» far irrow theat re W I t 
FICA s has b ied b er the Em 
peror { Japan t i ef} that as 1 priest ire ne 
nger wante blind ren ar no longer t ) 
adopted one family to another rhe fact seems t 
at for years past children so affected ha been 
ight after by the priests of a certain Buddhist s¢ 
nd have, after due instruction, been turned loose 
the world to earn a ug by preaching, praying ar 
teac ig the various musical instrument 1 use by the 


M. Tikks has been receiving mort 





vinces On his way to the seaside 

Gironde turned out in vast bumbers to see the grea 
man, and let him know how much they admired hit 
At Archacon innumerable flags were displayed ind h 
was formally welcomed by the Municipal Council. Eves 
Madame Thiers, who was once rather disliked, is to-da 
according to the London J7imes correspondent n high 


favor than 


when he 


The energetic old 
was President 


man is more popular 


A curious report ¢ Oregon, that 
General John Morgan 


aud Obio made 


mes from Portland 
whose bold raids into It ina 
him fumous during the war, and who 
was reported to have been killed in Tennessee in 1864 
by a Federal home guard, has been quietly living at the 
Upper Cascades for the last ten years, under the assume’ 
naine of John Pendleton, and died there last September 
The story is that he was wounded, but not killed, at the 
time above mentioned, and escaped to Oregon, where 
his mother lived, and whose name he assumed 


Governor-General of Kwangtung has been se 


THE 

verely reprimanded for re-establishing the Wei-sing lot 

defiance of th Peking, and in 
opposition to the wish of the Governor, the Viceroy 
reinstituted these lotterics directly on his arriy 
Spring, the bait of $800,000, which the managers were 
content to pay for the privilege altogether too 
tempting. The Governor has not been content to allow 
the wrong; he has memorialized the Government, and 
we have now an edict severely blaming the Viceroy, and 
handing him over to the proper board for punishinent 
Our last news from Canton reported that this punish 


teries In e orders from 


al in the 


being 


ment has been assessed at degradation four steps in 
rank 

Tuk Philadelphia Centennial has wakened up the Aus 
tralians with the rest of the world An exhibition of 


products and manuiactures opened in Melbourne on Sep 
tember 2d, contributed to by Australasia and New Zea 
land The choicest articles will be sent to Philadelphia 
The Mikado of Japan was represented by two Commis 


sioners, with two other officials, the latter charged with 


making a tour of observation in Australia and New Zea 
land They say that the Mikado has immense prepara 
tions going forward for the Exh bition The exhibits 
will be sent, with Special Commissioners, by steamer 


from Yokohama to San Francisco The Commissioners 
or deputations of them, may be expected to visit New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, aud ail the 
cities of the Union 


great 


Gossip says that the Rev. J. G, Butler, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, is very peculiar in lis style of 
praying. The fact of the most expressive portion of him 
his legs, being concealed from front. his 
prayers have never had an interest with them that they 
have had for the few privileged occupants of the small 
gallery back of him. The style of the Reverend Butler 
is much like that ofa pump. He reaches down his legs 
works convulsively, and as they rise and fall with 
regular spasmodic jerks, so gushes forth the morning 
address. It is always a trifle ornate, and given the air of 
diffidence used by men who feel that they are not loved 
for themselves alone, and never lasts more than sixty 
To run over this time would en 


his auditors in 


seconds by the wateh 


danger $75 a month; every chaplain soon learns this 
lesson 

THE President appointed Ex-Judge Alexander Johnson, 
of Utica, N. Y., United States Circuit Judge, in place of 
Judge Woodrull, deceased He is a native of Utica, and 
son of Alexander Bryan Johuson. He studied law at that 
place, and opened an office in New York, forming succes 
sively partnership with Judge Hurlburt and Mr. South 
mayd. In 1852 he was elected to the Court of Appeals 
He was renominated in 1860, but defeated. In January, 
1873, he made a Commissioner of Appeals, to fill 
the vacancy the withdrawal of Judge Ward 


was 


caused by 


Hunt, since appointed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the same year he was made a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, in place of Judge Peck 
ham From this he retired, December 3ist, 1874 He 
was nominated by the Republicans for the term, but was 
defeated 


Mr. ALDERMAN Ce M.V. (the Lord Mayor-elect of 
London), being desirous that the civic pageant from 
Guildha!l to Westminster, on November 9th next, should 
be worthy of the large concourse cf people who annually 

\ has suggested to the Lord Mayor 
sitting at Guildhall, the ap 
propriateness, in growing importance of 
technical education, of inviting the leading trades of the 
kingdom to send in drawings and designs of trophies to 
form part of the forthcoming Lord Mayor's Show Tn 
the event of traders and manufacturers falling in with 
the proposition, itis intended to ask the respective civic 
guiids to support those trophies with their banners, and 
in other ways with the influence of their companies It 
is, moreover, proposed to insure increased interest in 
and add importance to, the pageanié by inviting the at 
tendance of a small detachment from each of the metro 
politan volunteer regiments, and of other corps all over 
the kingdom 


CTON 


assemble to witness it 


and Sheriffs’ Committee, 


view of the 





Zacn Cuanpdier has turned up again, deliant as ever 
though he failed to have Buell quartered and blown ¢ 
the uttermost ners of the earth for impugning the 
objects and motives of his political career. Bounced from 
the United States Senate by Lis own constituency, li 
picked from a not very savory fleld by the President 
taken to the White House and requested to enga:e in his 
favorite exercise, and then dropped into thy 
chair of the Interior Department. He is a New Hamp 
shire man by birth, baving been born in the town of 
Bedford in 1813. Hs education was academical, and he 
began life as a merchant While still a young man, he 
removed to Michigan, and was elected Mayor of Detroit 
in 1851 The next year he was defeated as a candidate 
tor Governor. He was elected to the United States Sen 
ate to succeed Senator Lewis Cass, and took his seat in 
the Thirty-fifth Congress He been returned to the 
Senate by successive re-elections until last Winter 
when he was defeated, after a prolonged contest in the 
iegisiature, by Isaac DP. Christiancey The most incon 
trovertible remark passed upon any man or measure by 


vocal 


has 


the Administration organs was that in regard to Zack 
The whole story is told in this: “There is much of the 
pulllician iu lis composition 
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BOSTON, MASS.—THE PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING.—FROM A SKETCH BY E. R. MORSE. 


N the 29th of January last, the 138th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Paine, this Temple of Free ‘thought and Free Speech 
was formally dedicated, Mr. Horace Seaver, of the Boston | 
Investigator, delivering the principal discourse. 
The building fronts on Appleton Street fifty-five feet, and is 
one hundred feet deep. The style is modern, although it par- 
takes of the Gothic, somewhat, with a sprinkling of some of 
the ancient orders of architecture. The walls are made of 
brick and trimmed with stone. Of the stone there are three 
colors, viz.: white, drab and brown. These are so arranged as 
to give some little variety and add slightly to the beauty of the 
structure. In the front and the rear of the building the wall- 
are sixty-seven feet high, while the sides are thirteen feet above 
these. The roof for the front and rear is mansard, and covers 
about twenty feet of each of the front and rear sections of the 
same, while the centre portion of it is a deck-roof. In front, 
and covering a part of the mansard, is a tower, rising seven 
feet higher than other portions, making an .entire altitude of 
eighty-seven feet above the sidewalk, and ninetyanine feet above 
the bottom of the basement. 

The main entrance is in the centre of the front, is eight feet 
wide, covered with a stone porch, supported by two columns, 
with brown stone and bases and capitals, and marble shaft. 
These support a segment arch with keystone, crowned with a 
frieze and a cornice composed of drab-colored stone. ‘This 
cornice terminates in a gothic top, and covers a niche over the 
keystone, whereon will be placed this fine marble bust of ‘Thomas 
Paine, of life-size, cut from the best Italian statuary marble. 

Above this porch is a tablet containing three panels. Oneither 
side is a marble pilaster with drab and brown-stone bases and 


THE PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, BOSTON. | 








brown-stone capitals, crowned with a segment arch and keystone. 
The first of these panels has cut thereon: 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING AND HOME OF THE 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
The following headings appear, respectively, on the two lower 
panels : From Thomas Paine’s Writings on Theology. 


From Thomas Paine’s Political Maxims. 





YON. GEORGE W. SCHUYLER, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR STATE 
SENATOR FOR THE TWENTY-FOURTH DISTRICT.—PHOTO. BY 
E. CHURCHILL, ALBANY.--SEE PAGE 142, 





On each side of this tablet, and at 

* each corner of the front, is an orna- 
mental projection, to serve as a 
book receptacle. These are formed 
by a pendant of brown-stone, drab 
base, and marble shafts with brown- 
stone’ capitals. On these rests a 
gothic-shaped roof, terminating in 


brown-stone panels. In each of these receptacles will be placed a marble 


book, the four representing the four published volumes of Paine’s writings. 
The title of these will be cut in legible letters on each of them in the 
order in which they were given to the public by their author. 
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THE LATE FREDERICK HUDSON, OF THE NEW YORK “ HERALD.” 


The basement is fitted up for stores; the second-floor has a lecture-room, 
50 x 50 x 16 feet in dimensions, with retiring and other rooms adjoining ; 
the third, the main hall, with the usual suite of rooms; and the fourth a 
refectory and the working apartments of the Boston Investigator. 

The building is heated by steam throughout. The expenses of the 
building are met by private contributions, James Lick, Esq., being the 
principal benefactor to the cause. 








MEDAL PRESENTED BY CONGRESS TO JOHN HORN, Jr. 


HE gold medal ordered by Congress for presentation to John Horn, Jr., 
T of Detroit, Mich., for his heroism in saving lives from drowning, was 
mcst worthily bestowed. These are truly heroic days. Instances of 
bravery are being brought to public notice every day that lose naught by 
comparison with the exploits described in ancient history. Our Ida Lewis, 
our lost “Doc ” Simmons, our Dennis McCarty, Captain James Hill, Amos 
Harnig, and scores of others, distinguished themselves by prompt action 
when the lives of few and many hnman beings were at stake, for which, 
had they lived under the Roman Empire, they would have almost been 
deified. Possessed of the same grit, the same personal fearlessness. the 
same self-negation, it has been the peculiar lot of John Horn to draw 
from the waters of the Detroit River the bodics of more than one hundred 
men, women and children before life had become extinct. 

The Hon. Moses W. Field, M.C., whose warehouse is in close proximity 











STEPHEN D. VAN SCHAICK, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR SURROGATE OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


to the scene of Mr. Horn’s most frequent service, recognizing the 
unusual bravery of the man, headed a movement to present him 
with a suitable medal in behalf of tue citizens of Detroit. This 
was lost while diving after Miss Louisa McKenzie, in 1873. 

During the Congressional session of 1874, Mr. Tield called the 
attention of the members of the House to Horn’s exploits, and 
the result was an appropriation for a gold medal, which has been 
recently struck at the Philadelphia Mint. On one side of the medal 
isa medallion portrait of the recipient; the other, in a circle con- 
taining these words, ‘‘ By Act of Congress, June 20th, 1874,” has 
the following inscription : ' 

N 
RECOGNITION 
OF HIS 
HEROIC ExpPLoitTs 


IN 
ReEscvuine MEN, 
WomeEN & CHILDREN 
FROM DROWNING 


IN 
DETROIT RIVER. 


THE LATE FREDERICK HUDSON, 


epee HUDSON, for twenty-eight years actually identi- 
fied with the editorial management of the New York Herald, 
died at Concord, Massachusetts, on Thursday morning, October 
2ist, from injuries received in a railroad accident the evening 
previous. He was fifty-six years old. 

In 1836 he came from his native place, Concord, to New York, 
and was employed in a commercial news agency. There he 
attracted the attention of the elder Mr. Bennett, who gave the then 
young man a position on the Herald to organize and conduct a 
system for the publication of general commercial intelligence. In 
providing ship-news for the Herald, Mr. Hudson improved on the 
old method by establishing an agency on Montauk Point, and a 
pony-express the length of Long Island. First a long-boat, and 
then a pilot-boat, picked up news off the Hook. His history from 
that time onward was the history of the paper. Step by step he 
rose through subordinate grades, constantly bringing the routine 
of the office under a more perfect system, organizing its local 
staff, extending its news agency, equipping its special expresses to 
Albany and Washington, till, in 1844, barely twenty-five years of 
age, he became managing editor. A trip to Europe called Mr. 
Bennett away from the supervision of the paper in 1845, and Mr. 
Hudson took charge. He was the father of the Associated 
Press, which went into operation in 1848 upon his plans, and the 
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HON. JAMES MACKIN, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR STATE SENATOR FOR 
THE ELEVENTH DISTRICT.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY E. CHURCHILL, 
ALBANY.—SEE PAGE 142, 
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first one to keep up interest in the daily papers by a sensational 
method of treating daily events. He was a great organizer of report- 
ers. Possessing an intensely keen eye for news, he went about 
securing it in the most practical manner. To him it was never 
necessary to repeat an intelligent hint, and few journalists have 
equaled him in the facility of working. up details from merely 
memorandum points. Ilis long professional life undermined his 


RAILROAD JUBILEE AT DARLINGTON, ENGLAND 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 


health, and in 1867 he left the Herald and took up his residence at 
Concord, where he purchased a lot situated between Main Street 
and Sudbury River, and continued to live in the house he built on that 
property. In his retirement he published his work, a ‘‘ History of 
American Journalism,’’ given to the public in 1873, which displays in 
full ripeness all the qualities that had in early life contributed to his 
remarkable success. 








MR. STEPHEN D. VAN SCHAICK. 


HIS well-known gentleman is the anti-Tam- 

«many Democratic, and also the Republican, 
candidate for the important judicial office of Surro- 
gate of the County of New York. His nomination 
was made under circumstances of peculiar interest, 
and has not only called forth the most extra- 
ordinary zeal on the part of the two conventions, 
but also to have awakened a very widely extended 
popular feeling in his favor, which is not limited to 
the parties choosing him for their suffrages. As 
Deputy Surrogate for the last six years, Mr. Van 
Schaick has commended himself to all classes of 
the community; including the legal profession, by 
his kindness, urbanity, quickness to perceive the 
requirements of cases brought to his attention, and 
for readiness to accommodate every individual who 
may have business to transact with the Surrogate’s 
office. It seems to be a unanimous opinion that 
the subject of this sketch is an indispensable ad- 
junct to the office with which he is at present 
connected, for to its onerous duties Mr. Stephen 
D. Van Schaick brings the ripe experience of a 
lawyer having the advantages of twenty years’ 


practice. LIFE-SAVING MEDAL AWARDED TO JOHN HORN, JR. 


Mr. Van Schaick was born in the city of New 
York, but at an early age his parents removed to 


the city of Albany, where he remained until he was well entered ; and whence came the same ancestry from whom, collaterally, was | 
| descended Myndert Van Schaick, now deceased, so well-known here 
| as a pure and eminent citizen, and whose name is especially dear 


upon his career as a practicing lawyer. 
His paternal ancestry is purely Dutch, and can be traced back 





HON. WILLIAM IRWIN, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF CALIFORNIA.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADLEY & RULOFSON, 
SAN FRANCISCO.—SEE PAGE 135. 
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‘“THE EXPERIMENT,’ THE FIRST PASSENGER RAILWAY COACH, 1825. 

without the slightest mixture for two hundred years, or to colonial 
times, when the earliest settler in his direct paternal lineage came 
from a place in Holland bearing his family name ‘‘Schaeck”’ ; 
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to the old Knickerbockers. To him, more than any other man, 
are our citizens indebted for the invaluable blessing of our Croton 
Water Department. It was fortunate for the subject of this notice 
that he not only had the advantages of a most estimable parentage, 
but of a well-trained academic, and, subsequently, of a private classi- 
cal, education, followed by several years’ careful discipline and 
training in preparatory legal studies, under a system of Law and 





‘* THE ROCKET.”’ 


| Equity jurisprudence, before the two jurisdictions in this State were 

| united under the Constitution of 1846, and when the requirements of 
study before admission to the Bar were far more rigorous than at 
present; so that in Law and Equity practice, when they were dis- 
tinct, Mr. Van Schaick had valuable experience as a practitioner at 
Albany. 

Removing to this city over twenty years ago, he had acquired an 
excellent reputation as a lawyer before he assumed 
his present responsible position; and it is not 
questioned by any one that, having superadded to 
his previous professional experience those attain- 
ments which peculiarly qualify him for the office to 
which he is now nominated, he may justly expect 
a hearty support from his fellow-citizens at the 
ensuing election. 


RAILROAD JUBILEE AT DARLINGTON, 
ENGLAND. 

Tt fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 

WV; first railway was celebrated at Darlington on 

Monday, September 27th, with many interesting 

ceremonials. Appropriately enough, the most at- 


unvailing of the statue of the late Mr. Joseph Pease, 
a man of massive brain and rare benevolence, who, 
in the course of a long and active life, was one of 
the most distinguished promoters of railway ente:- 
prise England has produced. 

As at first projected, the line was to be only a 
wooden tramway, over which coal-trucks and 
other vehicles were to be drawn either by horses 
or by ropes attached to stationary engines, and 


LIFE-SAVING MEDAL AWARDED TO JOHN HORN, JR. over which the public were to have rights of way 


under certain conditions. By the advice of George 
Stephenson, who was appointed engineer and sur- 
veyor to the line, iron rails were laid down instead of wood; and, as 
he gradually gained more and more the confidence of the directors, 
he urged upon them, successfully, to employ a locomotive engine, 
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gine, such as that which he had already constructed 
and worked successfully at Killingworth Colliery. 
The royal assent was given to the Billon April 19th, 
1821; and on September 27th, 1825, the line was 
opened for traffic in the presence of great crowds | 
of people congregated to witness the novel and in- | 
teresting experiments. Two stationary engines 
were fixed on the opposite sides of a deep ravine at | 
the western extremity of the line; but as soon as 
the more level portions to the eastward were 
reached the trains were attached to a locomotive 
which once, on the irst day, attained a speed of | 
fifteen m.les 
than eight miles an hour. ‘The line was twenty-five | 
miles in length. The ** Rocket’? was the first loco- | 
motive, and the ** Royal George ” the second. 
‘Experiment was a perverted stage-coach. 
first 


The 


ober 10th, 1825. 


W. SCHUYLER. 
the 


HON. GEORGE 


\" SCHUYLER is a member 
A guished family of which the 
tionary General Schuyler, and the friend and 
assoc iate of Washington, w as the head, and whose 
residence at Schuylerville, Saratoga County, was 
burat by the British General Burgoyne just ‘before 
the battle of Stillwater, when General Schuyler was 
in command of the army. 

Mr. Schuyler was one of the four members of | 
the last Assembly at Albany classified as Liberal | 
Republican, having been nominated as such, and 
elected by the Liberals and Democrats. His course 
lust Winter was in periect accord with the Demo- | 
crats. He was born in Saratoga County in 1810, 
removed when quite young to Ithaca, N. Y., was 
educated in the Acaceiny at that place, subse- 
quently graduating from the University in New 
York City in 18387; has been a suecessful mer- 
chant, and formerly one of the foremost men in 
t e Republican Party. In the Fall of 1863 he was 
nomirated by the Republicans for State Treasurer, 
and elected by a large majority, Soon after the 
expiration of his term he was appointed, by Gov- 
ernor Fenton, Superintendent of the Bank Depart- 
ment, Which position he eld until 1870, proving an 
tflicient officer. In 1872 he united with the Liberal 
! «publican movement, and took an active part in 
ihe cainpaign of that year. In the Fall of 1573 he 
Was nominated Assemblyman by the Liberals and 
Demociats of Tompkins County—a county which 
has been for years largely Republican—and came 
within a few votes of an election. In the Fall of | 
1874 he was again placed in nomination, and elected. 
He beeame Chairman of the Committee on Banks, 
and als» member of the important Committee on 
(iene:al L..ws, whose duty 1t was to prepare the 
general laws under the new constifutional amend- 
ments. As a member of the House, he was con- 

tantly in attendance. He makes no pretension to 
ori atory ; sellom speaks except on questions upon 
which he is thoroughly posted, and then proves an 
effective speaker, presenting his arguments in a 
forcab!e, concise and convincing manner. His 
voice, lis influence and his votes are always on 
the side of honest legislation. 

He was the anthor of the General Savings Bank 
Law now on the statute-books, and to his exer- 
tions the people are indebted for its wise provisions, 
It elicited a long controversy and a sharp debate ! 
du ing its passage in the Assembly, but Mr. 
Schuyler proved himself equal to the oecasion, and P 
extibited admirable tact and skill in the contro- | 

| 


of distin- 


versy. He isnow a Democratic nominee for Senator 

from the Twenty-fourth Setiatorial District, com- 

prising the counties of Broome, ‘Tioga and ‘Tomp- | 
kins. He was a warm and ardent supporter of | 
the refurm measures of the Governor, and _ his 
elect on to the Senate, at this time, would insure a 
represen.ative who would always be opposed to | 
jobbery; a representative, too, of greater influ- | 
ence, or one who ranks higher in honesty or char- 
acter, it would be impossible to find in the counties 
named. As between Mr. Schuyler and his com- 
petitor there is no room for any man in the district 
who wants an honest representative to doubt or 
hesitate a moment. 





HON, JAMES MACKIN. 


\ R. MACKIN is a native of Newburgh, Orange 
Vi County, N. Y. He obtained his education at 
the common schools in that place, and at an early 
age removed to Fishkill, Dutchess County, N. Y., 

where he engaged in mercantile pursuits, and as a 
business man was eminently successful. He was 
appointed Postmaster at Fishkill by President Fill- 
more, and for ten years was United States Asses- 
sor for the counties of Dutchess and Columbia, was 
live times elected Supervisor of his town, and one 
year President of the Board of Supervisors of 
, utchess County. To an unusual degree he has 
always secured the conlidence and esteem of his 
townsmen. Jn addition to holding the position of 
Supervisor of his town, he was three years elected 


| cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. 


an hour with a load of ninety tons, and | 
Which accomplished the whole journey at not less | 


| confidence hitherto bestowed on us by 
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coach, not the truck, was that which ran on | 
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as Village Trustee, and two years President of the | 
Board of Justices of Fishkill. For several years | 
past he has been President of the National Bank at 
Fishkill. He represented his district in the Assem- 
bly of 1859, and was again elected by the Demo- 
crats and Liberal Republicans in the Fall of 
1872, and re-elected in 1873 and 1874, with 
increased majorities on each occasion. Mr. 
Mackin is a quiet, earnest and unpretentious 
practical man, makes little effort at public speak- 
ing, but is very influential as a legislator. He 
is very popular with his fellow-members, always 
attentive to his duties, and is never found dodging 
any question or shirking a vote. His influence is 
always on the side of honest legislation, and he 
ranks among the best and strongest members of 
the Assembly. Mr. Mackin was Chairman of the 
important Committee on Railroads, and a member 
of the Committee on the Affairs of Villages, also 
State Charitable Institutions. 

Mr. Mackin is the Democrat and Liberal nomi- 
nee for Senator in the Eleventh Senatorial District, 
embracing the counties of Columbia and Dutchess. 
His record for three years in the Assembly has 
been that of an honest and capable man. During 
the session of last Winter he was an earnest sup- 
porter of all the reform measures of Governor 
Tilden, and deserves the reward of promotion to 
the upper branch of the Legislature. He is about 
sixty years of age. 
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FALL AND WINTER FasnionS—Turk MEANS BY 
which Every Lapy May Become HER OWN Dress- 
MAKER.—Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a ‘rare and 
heanrtiful selection of the latest and most accepta- 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’sand Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- 
dress, ‘* Frank Lesiie's Lapy’s Journan Cot Pa- 
reR Parrern DerartMent, 298 Broadway, New | 
York City.”’ Also, our large and complete Cata- | 
logue, neatly prinied on tinted paper, and contain- 








ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents; 
Our handsome Fashion- 
plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- 
liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 


Juast Published.—In view of the appreciation and 
our numerous 
and expectant patrons, we have provided our Fall and | 
Winter Catalogue with additional designs of all the new 
and late fashions in every department of ladies’, misses’, 
youths’, childrens’ and infants’ garments. Gents’ dress 
ing-gowns, shirts, etc., are also reported. We invite 





our patterns, their accuracy of proportion, 
economy of time and patience in making. 
post free, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, our Fall and } 
Winter Catalogue in a condensed form. Our large and 
complete Catalogue, printed on tinted paper, and con- 
taining over one hundred handsomely illustrated pages, 
and will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents for paper covers and 75 cents for cloth. 
Further attractions of art and utility are presented in our 
Fall and Winter Fashion-Plate for 1875-6. Pronounced 
beautilul, artistic and invaluable to any dressmaker, mil- 
liner and merchant. Price, 50 cents, uncolored; $1 if 
colored. Address, for any of the above, FRANK LESLIE’s 
Cur PAPER PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dick’s Tasteless Medicines can now be had 
in all drug stores, Ask for Circular. 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
EK. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Hotel. Chromos and ‘Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and P hotographs of Celebrities, Photo-Lantern 
Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exvosition, 


and their | 
Will mail, | 


rials. 


Spcciat Notice.—Muscular or Nervous debility, 
indiscretions of youth or manhood, radically and perma- 
cured by Dr. L. J. Kany, M.D., principal and 
proprietor of Dr. Kahn’s magnificent Museum of Art and 
Science, 688 Broadway. Residence, 51 East Tenth Street, 
between Broadway and University Place, New York. 
Hours of consultation from 10 a.M, till 2 p.o., and from | 
6 till 8 pM, or by appointment. 

Rathbone’s Acorn-wood Stove, either for 
Cooking or Heating, boasts a sale which it could not 
effect if it did not embody excellences eclipsing other 
manufacturers, Send for price-list to Rathbone, Sard & 
Co., of Albany, N. Y. 

The Rule of “ No Cure No Pay,” the oldest 
and best hernia surgeons in the world, 
surgeon on earth skilled in the cure of Rupture, 
elastic trass worthy of the name, sen examination 
advice, some of the ~~ antauges by 
Triumph Truss Company, ao4 owe ry, 
fur descriptive pamphlet 

One Million Copies of the Fawity Journan are 
being printed at the American Institute Fair for free dis 
tribution, It takes fifty tons of paper for this large edi- 
tion, 
of over 109,000 in less than two years, 
proof of its merits as a family journal is wanted ? 
ples of the JourNnaL will be furnished tree by all! 
dealers, 


$300,000 CASH GIFTS. 


Whole Tickets, $10. 
| Kentucky “tate Single Number 
szottery 

the Havana plan, drawn on last Si aturday each month. 
RIZES PAID IN FULL. Also agents for ROYAL HA- 
VANA LOTTERY, drawn every 17 days. Circulars sent 
free. Address all orders to PARKS, EMERSON & CO.. 
authorize d agents for all legalized lotteries for the past 
forty years. 
__ 180 ‘BROADW AY, P. 0. Box 5 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL 


A — and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
pe se :s, TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical eure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepare “l only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2480. 
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PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitat‘ons, 








HARD WOOD INTERIORS. 


How to finishthem. Send for treatise (furnished free) 
to SEELEY & STEVENS, 82 Burling Slip, Ne Ww Y ork City. 





IMPROVED WATCH CASE 
withremovahle key 











Absolute Security against Fire and Burglars. 


CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT C0. 


FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES IN FIRE 
AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


Nos. 71 & 73 W. 22d St, 
EVERY FACILITY AFFORDED FOR THE CON- 
VENIENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 





ELLWOOD E. THORNE, President, 
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This paper has reached a subscription circulation | } 
What better | + 


For advertisement see first column of next page. } 


































Ten Pieces of Elegant Sheet Music, 


196—Far O’er the Waves. Song......... Henry Maylath. 
1907—The Mon Of "76. ..cccoccccccceseccsccece H. Millard, 
198—High Life. Waltz...... . Strauss, 
199—Down where the Violets Grow.. - 8. & a Western, 
200—New World Galop. 4-hand pi ece Wace aeene Strauss, 
201—Girofle-Girofla Waltz. Celebr: ited =Punch Song. 


Piano Solo. 
202—Giroflé-Girofia Waltz. Air for band of 10 instruments. 





203—When Old Hickory Jackson Had His Day........ 
S & D. Western. 

205—There’s a Letter in the Candle.............. Coote, 

204—The Lily of Killarney..... Jules Sonedict’ = Opera. 


The above will be sent by Mail (post-paid) on receipt 
of price, or can be ordered through any news.dealer, 
Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, N. e.. 


“THE NEW ENGLAND 


MORTGAGE SECURITY COMPANY, 
Office, No, 43 Milk St., Boston, 
HENRY SALTONSTALL, President. 
Amos A. LAWRENCE, 
Gro. C. RICHARDSON, 
James [, LITTLE, 
Tuos. WiGGLESWORTH, 
Gro. P. Upnam, 
Offer for sale at par and interest a limited amount of 
their 
10 year 7 per cent. Guaranteed Bonds. 
For particulars, address the President, or information 
can be had at the office of The Corbin Banking € ompany, 
No. 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. © 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 

1 Prize oo $100,000. 1 Prize of $50,000, 2 Prizes of 
$25,010, 1 Prize of $10,000, 3 Prizes of $5,000, 29 Prizes 
of $1,000 each, and 872 other prizes, amounting to 
$540,000, Circulars of full information furnished free. 
Orders filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bankbills, doubloons 
and Governments purchased. 

TAYLUR& co., Bankers, Il Wall St., 


Throw Away : Old Presses. 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 
work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, ete., $5. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Bt, Boston. Estab. 1847 


| 
+ Vice-Presidents, 


New York, 
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pg the MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S ia r0o LA rt EF s! 

} MACY’S Ez 

ver | Beautiful. 
+ 

MACY’ Ww. OC. WILLS SON'S 
MACY’S EVERY ARTICLE SOLDIN THIS ES- MACY’S | New and spacious stere is now open in the min 
MACY’S TABLISHMENT IS GUARAN MACY’S | brown-stone building lately erected by him on thi site SU 
pe 8 TEED TO BE WHAT IT MACY’S | long occupied by his famous Greenhouse at 
MACY'S IS REPRESENTED. MACY’S | 45 West 1- etx ; 1 r 
MACY'S &g- Any article sold fron this es- MACY’S > West 1 iths te eet, N. a) 
: 2 : 8 tablishment not suiting, or not being MACY’S Between Fifih aud Sixih Avenzes, 

ACY’S what it is guaranteed, will be ex- MACY’S |.) eS ae is , eee af 

yeti the customer may elect), within one MACY'S | , | "9 oy 
oye he week after the purchase. MACY 2 Devices, Emblems and Symbols 
MACY'S —s gg> We do not carry over from one MACY’S | of any and all imaginable descriptions, to order at 
MACY’S season to another old styles and MACY’S | times, and in the most artistie manner. 
MACY'S shapes; our seasonable goods are ale MACY’S | Phere is also to be found a grand display of everything 
MACY'S ways FRESH AND NEW. MACY’S | in faney goods appertaming to the Florist business. such 
MACY’S ~- . MACY’S | as Vases, Stands, ctc., in Porcelain, Crystal, Parian Man 
MACYS gg= OURGOODS ARE ALL FIRST. MACY’S | ble, China, Japanese and Egyptian Ware, Plain or Orna 
MACY’S CLASS. {ACY’S | mented in the most elaborate and costly manne: mey 
MACY’S MACY’S | Straw and Willow Ware, Iron Vases, ete., durable and 
MACY'S OUR GOODS ARE SOLD AT MACY’S | lasting, for the embellishment of Lawns and Vinzzis, 
vane ’3 THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, MACY’S | bag! or sp with choicest piants, 

ACY’S [ACY’S | tustic mging-Baskets, Stands, Vases, Sette« ete 
MACY’S RK WE WILL NOT BE UNDER. MACY’S | Seeds, Bulbs and F lowering Roots in season: Hyacinths 
MACY’S act. i MACY’S Tulips Crocus, Narcissus, etc, for planting now for W in- 
MACY’S cate MACY’S | ter and Spring blooming. 

MACY’S _gg~ OUR FOREIGN GOODS are MACY’S In the Greenhouse at rear of store a large stock of the 
MACY’S mostly of OUR OWN IMPORTATION. MACY’S | choicest Ornamental Exotics and best blooming plants 
MACY’S af MACY’S | will be constantly maintained. 

MACY’S — gg~ LATEST NOVELTIES received MACY’S| JFLWGODIUM PAILMATUM, 
oy from our agents in Europe by every pet Or Hartford Fern 

ey » steamer. MACK’? i e 

MACY'S aneatiin * MACY'S This by far the most elegant and useful vine known 
MACY’S OUR ESTABLISHMENT is MACY’S | for the decoration of Picture Frames, Pier Glasses, Statu 
MACY’S the LARGEST OF THE KIND IN MACY’S ary, Light Wall-papers, Lace Curtains, ete., retain ng it 
MACY *S AMERICA, MACY’S | natural green in the most heated apartments throu. the 
MACY'S MACY’S | whole Winter, may be had at $1.25 per book of 25; 40 
MACY'S — gg Always a full assortment of MACY'S | for $2.50. or $5 for 10) strings, securely pacsed and ox 
MACY’S MILLINERY GOODS, White Goods, MACY'S pressed to any distance, on receipt of the amount — Green, 
MACY'S Housekeeping and HOUSEFURNISH. MACY’S | unpressed, $1.50 per 100, 

MACY’S ING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASS MACV’S Catalogues of plants furnished on application. Green- 
M ACY’S WARE (THE LARGEST STOCK IN MAC Y's houses and Gardens, Astoria, Long Island. 

MACY'S AMERICA), LACES. EMBROIDERIES, MACY'S | — ‘ 
pp HOSIERY,’ UNDERWEAR, Ladies’ MACY'S ONE MORE PERFECT T) CE 
MACY.S and Misses’ FURS and FUR TRIM. MACY'S | 

MACY'S NINGS; Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants’ pet he | 

eaarss Made-up Underclothing; Gents’ Furn re 
Macy's hing Goods, Small Wares, UMBREL- MACY'S Automatic Signal molegraph, . 
Macys LAS, BOOKS, STATIONE RY, TOILET fACYS RELIABLE FIRE DETECTOR 
macy's ARTICLES, Perfumery, Fancy Goods \iacy’s | by having automatically announced at the Central Patro! 
MACY'S and JEW ELRY, Opera Glasses, Ey MACY'S | Station of the Fire Underwriters the presence of fire on 
Macys Glasses and SPECTACLES, DRESS MACY?’s | the third floor of 581 Broadway and 152 Mercer Street, 

tyo3 TRIMMINGS, WORSTEDS, WORSTED yy) ayia | about 10 o'clock Tuesday evening, October 19th 
MACY’S barTRERNS. TOYS. POLLS. Plated MACYS | § ) g, 9th. 
macys fF URNS, 5, LS, ated yrvgyrs | _ Although occurring opposite the headquarter: of the 
MACY'S W are, Ladies and Children’s BOOTS MACY’S | Fire Department, the fire did not gain sullicient headway 
MAcY’s ®nd SHOEFS, a new pair given forall yiyoyoy | to attract the attention of the police or firemen, but wa 
MACY’s ‘hat rip and tear. . wo. MACY'S | Xtinguished by the prompt action of the patrol fore 
| MACY'S LAFORGE 2-button KID GLOVES, MACY'S | Within ten minutes after our signal-gong sounded at theit 
MACY’S 98 cents a pair, warranted, which MACYS | station. 
MACY’s means that we give a new pair for all MACY'S | The Thermostat which sent this signal was set (oO ope 
MACY'S that rip or tear im putting on, MACYS | rate when the temperature should be increased to Looe, 
MACYS : sais wacy’s | _ The upper floors of the building were occupied by 1. 
MACYS 4a Catalogues sent free to any MACY’s | Klein, dealer in feathers and artificial flowers. whose 
MACY?s Atladress, Le MACY?s | Stock was very susceptible to large damage by a smi! 
MACY'S ; MACY’s | fire, or by water and smoke, yet no claim is made for lox~ 
MACY’s 4@ Orders by mail attended to yagys | or damage. The building is owned by the Astor estat 
MACY’S with special care. MACY'S | Total insurance about $400,000, 

ACY’S ae MACY’S | 42> ‘the Best Time to Stop a Fire is at its Beginning. 
MACY'S R H MACY & ¢ MACY’s | We invite merchants, manufacturers, and all property 
MACY'S f) * 0. MACY’S | OWners to send for our new descriptive pamphlet con 
MACY’S 14th St. & 6th Ave., MACY’S | —— a — — hp sh eg ig 
MACY’S day MACY'S | Positive benefits from this mode of protection ; also, the 
MACY’S NEW YORK. MACY’S | resolution of the Fire Underwriters allowing a reduction 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S | Of rates ; and the names of merchants Whose stores are 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S a rag with the Insurance Patrol Stations by our 

_-_____ elegraph. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Surveys and estimates of cost will be made on applica 
tion to 
JULIUS IVES, Jrx General Agent, 206 Broadway, N. Y 





A GICAT BAZAAK, 
1153 Broapway. bet. 26th & 27th Sts. 
HARTZ & LEVY, Proprietors. 


ne Pace | 


THE 
Maaic Pack 
or Carns, 
WITH Boox 
Explaining 


Conjuring Tricks from 50c. 
Flegant Boxes 

ol Tricks, 

.$15,. 


Maaic Pack 
oF CARDS, 

with Book 
Explaining 


. - $20. 












Many New direc tions Many New 
Tricks, Ev enleg varies attendedwith Tri icks, 
$2 $2 MAGICAL ENTERTAINMENT, $2. F2. 





Send § tamp for our New Pr ice List, 





PERRY & CO. 


ALBANY, CHICAGO: & NEW-YORK. 


MANUFACTURE THE 


CUNARD COOK,” 
BELMONT RANGE, 


ARCAND BASE BURNER, 


AND NINETY-THREE OTHER VARIETIES 
OF STOVES & FURNACES, 
OF WHICH 
TWENTY-NINE ARE NEW IN 1875. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SEND FOR SAMPLES, 











OUR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts. ; or 40 
in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts. Samples of 
Glass, Marble, Damask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large 
commissions to Agents. 
E. B. SOUTHWORTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
IUM HABIT AND HOW I “WAS CURED. Send 





O* 


sti AMP (0 | P. B. Bowser, Logansport, Ind. 











ACHENOR FURNACES, 


FOR HEATING A ea PRIVATE ? 
BUILDIN 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all kinds. 


Send for Circulars to EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 












K cases, 


other place in the city. 
If you want anything in Je welry, 
written yarticulars on receipt of stamp. 
Agents wanted in every town to sell the most popular chromo ever issued. 
entitled “Taking Advantage of the situation, 
one can make $5 a day, and a good canvasser 


i J. H. Johnston, : Jeweler. 


150 BOWERY, CORNER BROOME ST. 
; American Watches at Factory Prices. 


Just imported, the best Lady’s Watch ever sold for only $35, solid 14 
Diamonds mounted on the premises 25 per cent. Jower than any 


Jewelry and Silver Ware ad infinitum. 
Silver or Sitver-plated Ware, will send 


“(see cut.) size 15x17. Any 


$20. 




















November 6, 1875.] 


The Traveler’s Guide. 


Burnet House. 

New Passenger Elevator, and all Modern Improvements. 

NDUNKLEE, SHEARS & CO., Cincinnati. 
Planter’ s EHfouse, 

LOUIS, MO. 
ne i furnished, 

in the West. 

KELSEY & STICKNEY, 


Central location, and best Table Fare 


, P ‘roprie tors. 


Amusements. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK’S 
THIRDAVENUE Tile ew 
Between 50th and 8lst Streets, 

First-ciuxs Minstrels and Variety Fun without vul- 
varity. Dates always open to tir t-class Specialty Artists, 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO EVERY READER OF 





THE FAMILY JOU RNAL, 


T; Se = 
F entennial America.” up LIES PURE AIR R WITHOUT DRAUGHT,” | 


Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 
over 200 Historical Views and Portraits of all leading 
events and personages, from the landing of Columbus to the 
present time, including a magnificent and perfe:t view of 
the Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at Philadel 
phia, will be given to the Readers of our great Literary 
and Fashion P aper, the Weekly Family Journal, contain 
ing three splendid Continued Stories, together with short 
sketches and a large amount of miscellaneous reading, 
Any Newsdealer will give you a copy free, or addres- 
THe FAMILy JOURNAL, 292 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 














Manufacturers aud Importers of all kinds of 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


OF STANDARD REPUTATION, 


Wedding, Holiday and Birthday Presents, 
The newest features manufactured by us. 
SUBLIME TFIARMONIES 
Patented in the United States, England & Germany. 

A tine Musical Box will atford a delieate and substan: 
tial expression of friendship and affection, 
MUSICAL BOXES MADE TO ORDER. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-list. 
aS 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 
___ FAC TORY IN SWITZE RL AND. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums. 
PIPES and HOLDERS cut to 





repaired and boiled. 27 John 
Street, New York. Send for Cireular, 
P, O, Box 5009, 


TAXIDERMIST’ S MANUAL, | 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletona, Insects, Eggs, 

ent by mail, postpaid, on seceips | 
. Address 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro Mess. 








na («#550 CARDS!! 50 CARDS!!! 


Very stylish, sent, with name printed, 25c. 
Send stamp for catalogue. WARREN HILL, 
ton St., Boston. 


“GA 
Agents wanted. 
235 Washing- 








Send 


METAL 
Box 3696, 


“*Queen of 
uso be found 


And > 


5) Imitation Gold Watches at 
" $15, $20 and $25 each. Chain. 
.to $12 to match. Jewe Iry of 
same sent C.0.D. by Express, 
. stamp for IHastrated Circular. 
3 = for six at once and vou get one free, 
* Rt pb No Agents. COLLINS 
WATCH FAC TORY, 395 Broadway, New York. 
OPIU Ni MORPHINE HABIT epecdily 
cured by D ck's only 
known and sure Remedy. 
NO CHARGE 
for treatment until cured. Call on or address 
DR. J. C. BECK, 
= 112 John Street, z _CINCINNATI, OHI). 
or 
The Young American 
is Wo. 79. 
In it the new story by the Author of the 
the Stranglers’ begins, and there will ¢ 
continuations of— 
THE BOY WAIFS, 

By FRANK H. NORTON. 
CRUSOE CHRONICLES 
By CAPT. WILLARD HELM. 

The Rhinoceros Man, 

By GEO. L. AIKEN. 

PLOT IN THE FAMILY, 
By Dr. J. B. WILLIAMS. 

Cruise of the Annie Clarendon, 
By STEPHEN PAUL SHEFFIELD. 

short Stories, Comic Sketches, Adventures, Manners 
md Cus stoms of V arious Connutries, Baseball, Club 
Matters, Correspondence, Our Market, and 
other matters of interest to readers, 
For Sale |.y all Newsd ae. or send Six Cents for 
Sample Copy. 
Frank Lesli>, 537 Pearl Str-et, New York. 


containing | 





_FRANK LES SLIK’S ILLUS 


DE GR AAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chvystie, and 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


& TAY LOR, 
139 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourch Avenue), 
CONTINUE 


STILL 





‘Constant ’ Window ‘Ventilator! 





Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, car, etc. Will prevent show- 
windows from frosting or steaming by taking out hot 
and bringing in cold air. Thousands in use 
pal Hotels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, ete 
References mailed to show that Tauthetors are Noise- 
ess, Durable, and will do everything claimed for them. 
Sold by Hardw are Dealers, Metal Workers, Glass Dealers, 
House Furnishing Stores, ete., and at wholesale only by 


Constant Ventilator Co., 
77 GREENE STREET, N. ¥. 
Messrs. DUNLAP & Co., Hatters, 132 Mercer Street, N.Y., 
write as follows: * * “Your Ventilators have become a ne- 


cessity with us, as they effectually protect our employe 
trom he adache, and en: nable the m to do more work.’ 





DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Spium Antidote. 


MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED <@8 | 


| Containing 





Discovered in 1868, 
Liquor Antidote and Females’ Friend, 


Theriaki, a Quarterly Magazine, with full par- 


Sent free. 
- B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, 


ticulars, prescriptions, etc. 
Address, Br. § 
Ind. 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


are notified that we have just issued our new and revised 
Catalogue aud Prieec List, 





ticulars, Forwarded on application with 3c. P.O, stamp. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


| 186 to 200 Lewis Street, foot 5th to 6th 


$2 | 


the ; 
| 


Send | 





Streets, E cast River, New York. 
50 Stylish Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 
Send address for samples of all styles 


ARDS before ordering elsewhere. 


wanted, G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter Street, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
7 Woy Bey 
2G PRINTING PRESS. 


Professional and Amateur 
| Frinters, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, | Merchants, and others itis 

i) the BEST ever invented. -0090 inuse. 
ey ENI So. NOG from $5.00 to $150.00 
} DS & CO. Manuf'rs and 


Boston. 








Bales in all Lime 2 Erinting Material, 


49 Federal St. Boston. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ete. 
between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


NINET y YE ARS OLD. 
EXZAVANA LOTTERYWDT 


The oldest Lottery in the World, $510,000 drawn every 
Tdays. Next drawing Oct. 19th, Send for circular of in- 
formation, tickets, ete., to W. FALLS & CO., Bankers, 92 
Broadway, 2 doors from Wall St., N. Y. P. O. Box 4325. 


IWARCY BROTHERS, 

140 Fourth Avenue, corner Thirteenth St., N. ¥., 

Manufacturers of Awnings for Stores or Dwellings; al 

Wire Signs, Awnings, Dancing Crashes, Camp C hairs, 

Theitre Scenery, Tents, ete., 
Parties. 


Sead Gamat Cata logue. ) 


TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN, 


CLIFF ST., 











TRANSPARENT PLAYING CARDS. 

Rare subjects. Each card cantains ascene 

invisible until held tothe dight. A Full 

Pack of 52 Cards in a neat case $1.25. 5 | 

NOBBY Samples 2dcts. W. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Mass, 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branxcu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family ‘Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





“= Of any 


in princi- | 


a new list of woods, with prices and full par- | 


Agents | 


to let for Weddings or 


TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Ete., Ete., 


in the United States 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 


Ocean Steamships. 
WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND ey Ek Brock CARRYING 


UNITED STATES 
DS SAMSHIPS, 
I 


‘HE 

NEW AND FULL LE 
Sailing from New York on SATUR SAY S, from Liverpool 
rk Harbor each way. 
z 


House 


Ca 
=~ 


FE DAYS, calling at Co 

CELT - SATURDAY, Oct. 30 at 5.30 A.M. 
| ADRIATI - - - SATURDAY, Nov. 6th, at 11 A.M. 
} BALTIC - - - SATURDAY, Nov. 13th, at 2 P.M. 
' BRITANNI - -SATURDA Nov. 20, at 11 A.M. 








Sti ar Dock, Pier No. §2 
fastest in the trade, 
appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are le ast, affording a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at se 

He ieeRelaon: 380 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 


h River. 
are uniform in 


trom the White 
| ‘These Steamers, the 
size, and unsurpassed in 


For inspection of plans and other Ee apply at | 


} the Company's offices, No. 19 Broadway, New 
de € SORT Is, Agent. 


& PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune 

Square Piano, Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Serews. No timbers at back. Action proof against at 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for cireular, 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston, 
BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, 
C. E. _ROG ERS, Manager. 





©. i. Treasurer, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 

Wiessman’s Poeket Telegraph 
Tnstrument, with fall instructions 
for learning Telegraphy, sent te 





ALINE Uitsrrray a mt é any widress on rece Ipt at Qe 
KELLEY BROS., Agent=. 154 Fulton st.. N.Y. 
Jsend 10e. for our new Cat fh of Sporting Goods 


elties, Air Guns, ete 


‘$15 SHOT GUN 


double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: wa 
am i d genuine twist barrels, and 2 good shooter. OR xO 
SALE, With Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for @15. Can 
be se nt €. O. ])., With privilege to ex: unine before pay- 
ing bi Send sts ump forcircular to P, POWELL & SON, 
Gun Deale rs, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Your Name Elegantly Prin«¢. 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever beforeoffered in America. Biginduce- 
_ments to Agents. . Nov ELTY xy Pr IN TIN TING c Ou» Ashland. Mass Mass. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


| GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Brozdway and Thirteenth Street. 


TIVIESE 
the city. 
most noted : 





BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
They combine the best features of the two 
ind valuable systems of bathing 
| and Turkish, The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus electing relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 7 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
| shocks as ix generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but.on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


A.M. to9P.M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


aI DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, SATURDAYS, 


| From 7 


and from 


# A.M. tol P.M. 


100, 000 NOW IN USE. 


Patent 


CRYSTAL 


FILTE R au 


A PERFECT SUCCESS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


~ JOHN C.JEWETT & SONS 
BUFFALO,N.Y. <3~=: 


4 _ For Sale by JNO. E. HUBBELL, 922 B'way, N. Yr. : 

|" MARRIAGE 
T 

GU IDE. | contemplate marriage. 


h by mail. Address, 
| } 
| 


o~2c-G 





- An interesting illustrated work of 


260 pages, containing valuable infor- 





Price 50 cents, 
DR. BUTTS’ DISPENSARY, 
12 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Siena FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 
remedy will — ofa simple cure by addressing 
aes REEV ES, Box 5,153, New York. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$540,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 


1 





B Wee Wn 46s eeecateedevincedesesece $100,009 

| EU PGG Olin spcsasseunssvessyseses tse 50,000 

2 Pr zes of $25,000 cach. ........ccceee 50,000 

| 905 other Prizes, amounting to 340,000 
RL rizes cashed. Circulars of information sent f. ee. 





¢~wANDEZ & Co., Bankers (late J. B. Martinez & Co ), 10 
Wail Street, rear ‘Baseme nt, New York. P.O. Box, 4994, 


THIS IS : 
NO 
‘HUMBUG. 


ay caniiceas ets, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of yor 
future 
date of marriage. Address, 
P. O. Drawer 41, Fultonville, 


W. 
N.“Y. 


FOX, 







sary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 


| Sold everywhere. By mal, $1.50. Isaac A. 
| SING ER, manuf ac turer, 694 Bro: udway. N. _Y. 
acic Wann, Silent Friend, Book of. Nature, Beck- 


M' 


mail. 


lard’s New Marriage Guide. Either book 50 cts. by 
Catalogue free. Address, Lock Box 23, P.O., Phila. 





, Which they offer to 


| F 


better than any Grand or 


—the Russian | 


mation for those who are married or | 


husband or wife, with name and | 


| Agents Wanted. 


| ~~~ 


| Agents Wanted Salary or commission. Address, 


Cowan & Co., Eighth St., N.Y. 
L 


$10= $25:" 
AGENTS 





ADIES 
Town 


can make $5 a day in their own City 
Address, ELLIS M’F’a@ Co., Waltham, Mas 


Send for Chromo Catalo: ue, 
Boston, Mass 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 


per Mi Ly 
Burrorp’s Sons, 


| $5 to a per day at home. Samples worth $1 

| tree, Stinson & Co., Po thand, Mame. 

A GENTS $10 per day, Something new. Sample 
50c Detey MF'G Co., 15 Hanover St . Boston 


yv BBE RST AMPS, Monograms. Separate Syne. Tnitials, 





& Ink, my specialties, H.s. INGeRson., 205 Bway, N.Y. 
| $15 Pe 5 Se ” for particulars. Catalogue free, 
z NASON & CO., HL Nass ust. NY, 

E WANT to engage every une mplos e an man, wo 
| man and child. Ric RicaK ps & Co., Hallows ‘Wy Maine, 


‘SI, 000 *: 
‘Bi2 


$77 


per annum to al "Particulars free. 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Phikidelphia, 


Outtit and 
Maine 


a day at home. Agents wanted. 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 


| FREE. P. O. VICKERY « CO, Augusta, Me. 
| GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 
tf styles of Visiting Cards, Information free. Address, 
H. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
y) Wael A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
| \ 3.) selling articles in the world. One sample free 
_- e Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS: 


| of « every description. 


sg 
N ters written 


Duplicating Letter 


20 ELEGANT OIL CHROMOS moun ed 
size 9x11 for $1. Novelties and Chromes 
National Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 
O PEN, No pencil, No ink, No Copying Press. Let 
and copicd simultaneously by. * Th 
took.’ By mail, $1.25, Agent 
wanted, Suipman & Co,, 309 Broadway, New York. 
‘ MONTH—Agents wanted every ywhe Tr, 
susiness honorable and first-elas Par 
ticulars sent free, Address 


$250: J. WORTH & CO., St 


“10 DOLLARS PER DA 





. Louis, Mo 


AGENTS WANTED to ait 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IIL; or St. Louis, Mo. 
1 TO $20 PER DAY CAN BE ‘3 ADE hy 
seling our Lightning Copying-book aud Ink 
Neither press, water, nor brush required. Send 32 tea 
outtit, and secure territery, Call or address Dexter 
Manufacturing Company, 317 Olive St, St. Louis 
AGEN NTS S w ANT E D! Me als ls ‘and Diplo: nas Award 


ed for HOLMAN'S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1300 Mimetensheenn Address for new circulars, 


j} A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 980 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
DO YOU Male or Female. Send your address 
und get something that will bring you 

in honorably over $150 a month sure. 

WANT Ba- INVENTORS’ UNION, 173° Green- 


MONEY New York. 


wich Street, 


| 7 The most rapid-sell 
| AGENTS WANT D. ing goods of genuine 
merit ever invented. Necessary every day in «very 
house, Thousands sold. Profits very large. Business 
permanent, Illustrated Catalogue free. LA PERLE CoO., 
90 Chambers Street, New York. 


, 500 Agents Wanted. 
Sight 










eae drives and sets Tacks with li htni ing § 
cents for Sample by mail, with full particeulaxs Set Vast $ 
Chesl.'re, ce out 


Novelties. Address the manufr., ‘@. J. CAPEWE LL, 
WILL HAVE OUR GOODS. xend 25 
cents and we will send by mail, prepaid, our Lamp 
Finter, with which you can hil any Nerosene 
Lamp w ithout remov ing chimne yor getting grease 
outside of Lamp. At same time we mail you all our 
circulars and terms to Agents on twenty useful 





household articles with which any person can make 

where 

National Agents’ Emporium, 

A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED 
on our Grand Combination 
ISO DISTINCT é = 
| wanted everywhere, Sales made from this when all 
nificent Family Bibles. Superior to all others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, wth 


from $5.00 tu $9.00 daily. We want Agents every 
Boston, Mass. 
$2500 Prospectus, repre enting 
| single books ‘fail Also Agents wanted on our Mage 
the 


; 3,000) Superb Hlustrations. These Books beat 
world. Full particulars free. — Address, 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 


| Publishers, Philadelphia. 
We want fGENTS it every 
| eity and town in the United States 
either ladies or gentlemen. Some 
© K of our lady canvassers have proved 
e e to be the best solicitors, We allow 
25 per cent. commiss on to all our 
| agents, and we already have more wide-awake agents 
| at work than any similar establishment in the city. We 
| do not (like most people who advertise for agents), elaim 
|} that you can make $50 and $100 per week, for people 
nowadays do not take stock in such nonsense; but we 
' DO claim that any enterprising lady or gentleman can 
| make from $16 to $20 per week. If you mean business, 

send three-cent stamp for full partic ulars to 


KNIGHT & LEATHE, 


478 ‘3 Washington Street, Boston, | "ase. 














SHOWES VARIOUS of PICTURES, 
“Phe Rib-Tickler.” 25c. 
S. Winans & Co., Publishers, Cheshire, Conn. 
often leads to fortune. 


“310 to $500 series ers: 


plaining everything, and_ copy.of tine Wal Street Review 


4 oN’ r FRE . JOHN HICKLING & CQ; 


N “4e Kankers and = ciokers, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name_ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dil- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order, W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneel: and Street, Boston, Mass. 





invested in Wall Street 





Prof. Hall's Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of when 
will force the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 2 
days in every case, or Maze, portal: _ 
cents per packaze, 3 3 te 
We. ow m0 NES, Ashland, Mass. 


) 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 ers, 
to DR. y AN DYKE, 
1321 Green Strect, Phila de Iphig 











144 


FRANK LESLIE VS ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


(1875. 



















and Stercopticons of all sizes and prices Views 
illustrating every subject for Parlor Entertain- 
ment and Public Exhibitions. 72-page Cata- 
logue free, M@ALLISTER, Manutacturing Optician, 49 
Nassau Streets, New York. 





Get the GENUINE! Sine of Imitations! | 


THOMSON’S 


te rag 


CORSETS. 
Why do they constantly in- 
crease in favor everywhere ? 
BECAUSE 


every lady who once buys them 
will have no other, as they give | 
perfect satisfaction. 

For sale by all first-class | 
dealers. ‘See that the name THOMSON, and the 
Trade Mark, a CROWN, are stamped upon every pair, 
and without those none are genuine, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.,N. Y. 


Sole Importers a1 ters and Patentees for the U. Ss. } 











THE “GOOD RECORD” 


LITTLEFIELD’S 1875 | 


Revertible and Diffusive Flue Base-Burner, | 
Nickel-Plated Trimmings and Foot-Rests. | 


Be sure and com- 


een on | 


pare prices before 
buying. 
No. 2...... $25. 
Bicsses Ss 
eee 35. 
ices es 40. 
| eee 45. 
With High Top. | 

CE 


EXTRA LARGE. 

For sale by dealers 
generally, 

If you cannot find 

this Stove in your 


town, send for Cata- 
logue to the 


Littlefield 


Stove Co., 
ALBANY, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE FAMOUS 
= ‘‘ Morning Glory” 
Stoves and 
Furnaces, 


“ New England ” & “Littlefield” Ranges, ete | 


WOOD BROTHERS 


o. 740 BROADWAY. 


New Styles of Pleasure. 


CARRIAGES. | 


Of their own unrivaled manufacture, made from the 

late t and most approved designs, manufactured from 
the best materials only, and of strictly first-class work- 
manship. Prices have been reduced, and each carriage 
is warrante din every pawicular. 











cT HOMES ADORNED! 


A NEW ART! KASILY LEARNED. 


200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromiield St., Bostoa Mass 


$9,000 1 $5, 000 


| CENTENNIAL GIFT. | 


See What is now Offered ! 


The free delivery by mail for one year of any of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Publications; the free de- 
livery by mail of a choice from six Beautiful Chromos; 
one chance in the distribution of $5,000.00 worth of val- 
uable and useful Presents embracing Piano, Sewing- 
machines, Furniture, Dress Patterns, Ovezcoats, Dress 
Suits, Cloaks, Mantel Clocks, Silver Ware, Chairs, Bil- 
liard-table, Utility-tables, Framed Chromos, Valuable and 
Useful Books, Illustrated Works, and other articles of 
every-day use. These articles to be distributed by chance 
among the annual subscribers who are registered on our 
mailing-books before February Ist, 1876. A subscription 
sent in by mail, or handed to our canvaszing agents, repre- 
sents one chance, and the yearly Subscription, the Chromo 
and the Chance will cost only the published yearly sub- 
scription price of the periodical desired. The design of the 
publisber is to afford to his patrons this gratuity— 


A CENTENNIAL CIFT 


—being a division of the profits derived from their 
patronage, and distributed in the only practicable way he 
can devise. The Chromos, Engravings and Gift Distribu- 
tions announced with the several publications will be con- 
tinued, and annual subscribers will participate in them all 
in addition to the above. Every subscriber entitled toa 
chance will receive a registered receipt numbered and 
signed, The Distri!ution will be made February 22d, 1876, 
and published in the issue ofeach publication immediately 
following the Drawing. Canvassing agents are offered 
special terms. Clubs will be liberally treated if made up 
at one post-office. Secure a first-class Illustrated News- 
paper, or Magazine, a splendid Chromo and a chance 
to draw a $1,000 Piano for subscription price only. 
Address, Frank Lxsuiz, 587 Pearl Street, N. Y. 

















Journal. 
QUALITY and Finisu to the best. 


of the country, 
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TRANSIT.” 
Zack CHANDLER'’s TUMBLE FROM THE SENATE TO 


THE CABINET. 





the head. 


The Philosophy of Headache. 


The stomach, the bowels and the liver are responsible for every pang that racks | 
Regulate, tone and harmonize the action of these allied organs with 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


and you cure the complaint at its source. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





oRDERING [ | (]TH| Ny & By verter: 


Thousands, in all parts of the country, acknowledge its many advantages. 


CEO. L. BURR’S NEW SYSTEM 


for ordering 
CLOTHING 


BY LETTER 


Enables parties in any part of the country to order, with the certainty of receiving the most 


PERFECT FIT 


ATTAINABLE. 


Sa Full explanation and directions semt free on application. 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every aH ready-made and made to measure, 


Fuinishing Goods, etc. 


ILOTH 
GEO. L. BU RR, a i3e é 1a8 Patten te ee ree 


(Established 1863.) 
Gentlemen’s 





Edward D. Bassford, 


Cooper Institute, 
New York. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING 
HARDWARE, 
CHINA, GLASS 
CROCKERY and 
SILVER-WARE, : 
COOKING-UTENSILS, 
Etc., Etc, 
Send for I!lustrated Catalogue and Price-list, 
mail. Goods shipped to all parts of tne country. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO.,|: 


PIANO FORTES. 


“Their tone qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
and sympathetic, and are the perfection of musical 
mechanism. We have been familiar for upwards of 
thirty years with the progress of piano-forte making in 
Boston, and we must say that we never met with better 
instruments from that famous musical emporium than 
those made by GUILD, CHURCH & CO.”—Providence 





free by 





Our PIANO Fortes are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR Of 
Send for our ‘‘new 
plan’ by which reliable dealers and teachers in any part 
with little or no means, can compete 
with the most wealthy dealers. 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 





Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
$510,000 in Prizes wake Fifteen Days. 
1 Prize , PEEP Te ST $100,000 





23 Prizes of $1,000 each........... cose 
Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. 





Established Over 20 Years, 
MARSHALL & WENDELTL 
Piano Fortes.—Unexcelled in durability. Send for 
ates list. Factory, 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 





Have You Ever Seen 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Excelsior Portable Printing Presses ? $3. 


Press now ready. Every man his own printer. A 
few dollars buy press and type for printing cards, labels, 
env elopes, etc., at quarter printers’ prices. Save money 
and increase business by live advertising. Send 2stamps 
for catalogue to the m’frs, Ketsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


THE FINEST RAZOR STRAPS 


IN THE WORLD, 


FOR QUALITY AND STYLE, 


Are manufactured by 


BENJAMIN F. BADGER, 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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Gents’ and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Mrde and to order. 


No House Can, No House Shall, give 
a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 





HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, . 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


65 Broap St., New YORK. 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


{November 6, 





Explanatory Circu- 
lar how -$10 to $500 
invested in Stock Priv- 


ileges has paid and will 
Stocks, Bonds & Gold bought 

TREE on Margins. Interest Six ool 
its, subject to sight draft. 

Buckwalter & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 


pay Large Profits. Railroad 
per ct. allowed on depos- 
[P. 0. Box 4317. it 10 W _10 Wall | St., New York, 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 
Moet & Chandon, 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale wee the Leading Dealers 
n Wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL, PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & Gu. 



















Zs FALCON 


Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 
embracing every style ‘and finish. 
75 JOHN STREET, New York. 


, EYSER WATER 


x drank before meals, an unequaled 
cathartic. 








A tonic after meals, 


If drank before retiring, will induce 
sleep. 


A delightful beverage, and, after 
wines or hearty eating, a sure 
corrective. 


=—GEYSER SPRING 
THE  SROUTING... SPRING us 


= 








of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. G. Cannon, 46 
Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Standard Letter Scale, 

Comb‘ned with a double Ink- 
stand and Pen-rack. Weighs 
accurately trgm 34 to 8 oz. 

In Bronze, $3.50 each. 

Silver-plated, $5. 

Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 


BELLAMY & CO, 47 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Liberal discount to the Trade. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Breadueis, cor. (9th St., 


NEW YORK. 
Mourning Goods. 


Outfits 
At Short Notice. 
Cloths, 
Sui 


Overcoatings. 
Cleatinge 
Seal Skin Cloths, 
Waterproofs. 
Linens, 
Quilts, 
White Goods. 
Blankets, 
Plannels 
Comfortables. 
Hosiery 
Undergarments, 
Gent’s ne 


gadis o Shawl 
e Shawls, 
Velvet Shawls. 
Carriage Robes, 
Gent’s Mauds, 
Plush Rugs. 
Ph cs te 
Smyrna ae? 
loths. 
Lace Curtains, 
pre a oars” 
Upholst 


Btc., = 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. (9th St., 


NEW YORK, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Stories that Interest ail Boys ! 


RED DOG, BLUE HORSE AND GHOST- 
THAT-LIES-IN-THE-WO00D 


(Part IV. of ‘Jack Harkaway in America’’), 
By BRACEBRIDGE Hemync. 


| THE PHANTOM OF THE PRAIPIE. 


By LIEUTENANT JAYNE. 


FOR 5 


neeland St., 














Purnit 





Tom and Jerry ; or, Garrison House Academy, 
A School Story, full of life, just begun. 
WIN WIZARD, 
By Rocer Srarsvck. 
Who begins in No. 475 a stirring new Sea Story, called 


YOUNG IRONSIDES. 


Boys’ Missiles, Telegraphy, and lots of Instructive and 
Entertaining Matter. 
For Sale at all Depots, Price Five Cents. 
Yearly Subscription, postage free, $2.50, and a fine 
Chromo gratis. 


THE SECOND GRAND PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 
Certificates for this Second Distribution will be given 
with Nos. 475, 476, 477, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ADDRESS 


OF THE 

New York Strate CENTENNIAL Boarp. 
OFFICE, No. 625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

T: American Centennial Exposition of 1876 


will justly be regarded as one of the most | 


important events in modern times. It will 
mark an epoch in the world’s history. Naturally 
enough, it is already commanding the attention 
of all peoples and governments, and it is certain 
to form a subject for study and reflection in all 
future ages. It is to commemorate the birth- 
struggles of a nation, already great, and the 
initiation of a grand experiment in the art of gov- 
ernment, already a complete success. In those 
birth-struggles, New York—the Empire State—fully 
shared, and in working out the grand experiment 
she has nobly borne her part. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that at the approaching Exposi- 
tion the State of New York shall be worthily repre- 
sented. It is desirable alike on the ground of 
patriotism and on the ground of self-interest. The 
Exposition could scarcely be a success if New York 
proved either backward or indifferent; and great 
injustice would be done the State if the opportunity 
were lost of placing her mechanical and other in- 
ventions, as well aS-the products’ of her arts’and 
industries, worthily before the world. 

It is the earnest desire of the State Commis- 
sioners that the Empire State should come boldly 
to the front, and take the place to which, by her 
population, her enterprise, her wealth and her in- 
dustry, she is justly entitled; and it is their deter- 
mination that nothing shall be wanting on their part 
to make the Exposition, as a whole, a complete 
success, and to enable New York State to take a 
position worthy of herself and worthy of the nation. 
With these ends in view, the New York State 
Conimissioners, Messrs. Schultz, Cornell, Leslie, 
Campbell and Murdock, recently visited Philadel- 
phia to inspect the Exposition Buildings at Fair- 
mount Vark. The Commissioners were received 
and conducted over the grounds and through 
the buildings by President Hawley and Director- 
General Goshorn, whose administrative abilities 
are only equaled by his courtesy. It is impos- 
sible for the Commissioners to adequately ex- 
press the mingled feelings of delight and amazt- 
ment which they experienced as they traversed 
the beautiful grounds and contemplated the ma 
jestic structures which towered about them. On 
entering these huge buildings, the feeling of vast- 
ness which, for a time, seizes the mind is abso- 
lutely overpowering. It is orly for a moment, 
however; and the beholder is struck with the 
manner in which the architect has succecded in 
combining minuteness of detail with vastness of 
outline, grace with strength, adaptability and 
usefulness with elegance. It was a source of 
singular gratification to the Commissioners to 
witness for themselves the forward condition of 
the different buildings, and to be assured that 
they would be ready for the reception of goods 
even before the appointed time. 

The Commissioners were first led into the Ma- 
chinery Building. This structure is located west 
of the intersection of Belmont and Elm Avenues, at 
a distance of 542 feet from the west front of the 
Main Building, its northern front being on the 
same line with that building. The Machinery 
Building consists of the main hall and of an annex, 
both together covering an area of 12.82 acres. 
When completed, it will provide 14 acres of floor 
space. This building,.as can be seen at a glance, 
is admirably adapted for the exhibition of machin- 
ery. It was gratifying to find this structure so far 
advanced that intending exhibitors could even now 
proceed to lay the foundations for their heavy 
machinery. 

The Main Building was next visited. It is impos- 
sible to convey to the mind of the reader any accu- 
rate idea of the stupendous dimensions o! this edifice. 
Words cannot describe it, It must be seen. As 
the eye wanders over the vast expanse, vainly cn- 
deavoring to take in the whole, the senses become 
confused, anid a‘feeling of bewilderment, mingled 


With awe, seizes the mind. An idea of the vast- 
ness of this structure may be approached, if it 
| cannot be fully realized, when it is remembered 
| that it covers an area of over 20 acres. Its fron 
| being ona line with the north front of the Machin- 
| ery Building, there is a total frontage presented 
| from east to west of 3,824 feet. A walk through 
| the two buildings, from one end to the other, 
covers an extent of about three-quarters of a mile. 
This building is also well advanced, the transept 
alone being «unfinished. The Commissioners were 
particularly impressed with the adaptability of the 
building. The light is uniformly distributed, and 
every space devoted to products is located on one 
of the main thoroughfares. So equal are the ad- 
vantages, that choice of space is scarcely neces- 
sary. 

From the Main Building the Commissioners were 
escorted to the Horticultural Hall. This is an ex- 
tremely beautiful structure—a model, in fact, o! 
taste and elegance, and marvelously adapted to 
horticultural purposes, Built in the Mauresque style 
of architecture of the twelfth century—the princi- 
pal materials externally being glass and iron—it 
is beautifully situated on Landsdowne Terrace, a 
short distance from the Main Building and Art Gal- 
lery, and presents a commanding view of the Schuyl- 
kill River and the northwest portion of the city. 
.The Horticultural Hall has been erected at the ex- 
pense of the city of Philadelphia; and every one 
who sees it will rejoice that it is to remain a per- 
petual inemorial of the Exposition, and an orna- 


| ment of Fairmount Park. This building, which is 


also far advanced, is 383 feet in length, 193 in 
width, and 72 in height to the top ot the lantern. 
The main floor of the building is occupied by the 
central conservatory, 230 by 80 feet, and 55 feet 
high. Running entirely around this conservatory, 
ata height of 20 feet from the floor, is a gailery, 
five feet wide, and on the north and south sides 
there are four forcing-houses for the propagation 
of young plants, each of them 100 by 30 feet, cov- 
ered by curved roofs of iron and glass. Dividing 
the two forcing-houses in each of these sides is a 
vestibule 30 feet square. At the centre of the east 
and west ends are similar vestibules, on either side 
of which wiil be the reception-rooms, restaurants, 
offices, etc. From these vestibules ornamental 
stairways will lead to the internal and externaj 
galleries, each 100 feet long and 10 feet wide, and 
surmounting the roofs of the forcing-houses. The 
entrances to the hall will be singularly attractive, 
approached as they will be by flights of blue mar- 


centre of each of which is to stand an open kiosk 
20 feet in diameter. 


The Art Gallery was next visited ; and it is but 
just to say that this building promises to be the 
gem of Fairmount Park in the Summer of 1876. The 
style of architecture is the modern Renaissance. 
It is built of granite, glass, and iron. As no wood 
is used in the construction, the building is abso- 
lutely fire-proof. The edifice is 365 feet in length, 
210 feet in width, and 59 feet high. Beneath is a 
spacious basement, 12 feet in height; and the 
whole is surmounted by a dome which rises 150 
feet from the ground, and terminates in a colossal 
ball, on which stands the figure of Columbia with 
hands outspread, as if protecting all. The doors 
are to be made of iron, relieved by bronze panels 
representing the coats-of-arms of all the States and 
Territories. The interior arrangements will be of the 
most perfect description. Nothing will be left un- 
done to insure the safety of the precious treasures 
of art which it is destined to contain. Its situation 
is most commanding. Rising on an elevated terrace 
on the loftiest point of the great Landsdowne Pla- 
teau, it will offer a splendid view of the city to the 
south. When completed, it will be one of the 
finest galleries in which the great masterpieces of 
art were ever exhibited. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
grounds of Fairmount Park. It would be small 
praise to say that no more desirable place couid be 
found in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. It is 
only fair to remark that for all the purposes of such 
Exhibition as that which is contemplated, no more 





desirable place, whether regard be had to conve- 


ble steps, from terraces 80 by 20 feet wide, in the | 


nience or to beauty, could be found in any part of the 
world. Philadelphians have just reason to be proud 
of their Park. The Commissioners cannot refrain 
from expressing themselves as delighted with their 
visit to Fairmount Park—delighted most of all, 
however, with the appearance of the buildings and 


The visit has satisfied them that they are justified 


of the State of New York of the necessity of their 
taking immediate action, i! they would be worthily 
represented at the forthcoming Centennial Exposi- 
tion. The presumption now is that if there should 
be any backwardness, and consequent confusion, 
on the occasion of the opening in May next, the 
blame will be attributable rather to the ex|.ibitors 
themselves than to the Exhibition Buildings, or to 
the Managers, Commissiuners, and Directors gen- 
erally. 

By way of stimulating all concerned, and in 
order, particularly, to encourage intendi:g exhibit- 
ors, there are some things which the Commission- 
ers desire should be well understood; and in the 
statement of these they would be as explicit as | 
possible. 

It is of the utmost importance to exhibitors that 
their goods shall be carefully conveyed and safely 
delivered. It is well, therefore, that they should | 
know that arrangements have been made to run the | 

| 





railway-cars directly into the Exhibition Buildings. 
The railroad-tracks are already completed. 





This, | 


to the exhibitor. Goods transported by ra‘l will | 
be conveyed direct to the place of exhibition. | 
Goods sent by water from any port, home or 
foreign, will, in like manner, be carried direct from 
the wharf. 


It is also important for exhibitors to know that 
|no charge will be made for space, and that, to 
| those who require it, a limited supply of steam, or 
| water-power, or both, will be supplied gratuitously. 


Should the exhibitor need more power, either 
steam or water, than that supplied, it will be fur- 
| nished at a fixed price. It.is wel!, however, to 
| bear in mind that demands for such excess of | 
| power must be settled at the time of the allotment | 
| of space. 





Of course all the connections, such as 
counter-sha‘ts, pulleys, belting, etc., will be at the 
expense of the exhibitor. 

Certain heavy articles will need special founda- 
tions. The laying of these foundations should be 
commenced without delay. Applications of this 
kind should be made at once. 


As has been said already, with the desire and 
hope that the Exposition will be made in all re- 


| 
| 
| 
| spects worthy of American enterprise, American 


ground, and the forwardness of the work generally. | 


in using every endeavor to convince the people | 


During the hundred years of our national life 
we have, in all directions, made satisfactory 
progress. We have, in spite of many obstacles, 
extended our territory, developed our resources, 
and built up a nationality which, in many im- 
portant particulars, is second to none in the 
world. In all the mechanical arts and industries, 
even in some of te finer departmen's of art and 
science, our progress has been such, that we have 
no need tu dear competition with the oldest and 
most advanced of the nations. Our peculiar posi- 
tion as a young people, flung as we were upon our 
own resources, has made. us specially inventive ; 
and in one important particular, in the matter of 
labor-saving machines, it islong since we acquired 


| the reputation of being in advance of all other 
, nations, The Exhibition arrangements have all been 


r 5 4 a } . it : e . 
as can easily be-seen, will prove an immense gain | tio” with the centennial of the nation. 





| science, American art, and American industry— 
|'the Commissioners call upon the people of the 
Empire State to rise to the dignity of the occasion, 
|'to come forward and assume the position to which 
| by right they are entitled. No such opportunity 
has ever been offered on this side of the Atlantic 
‘for exhibiting and profitably displaying goods. If 
| our people hold back or prove indifferent, they 
| themselves will be the losers. It is, perhaps, 
j rather below than above the mark to say that 
the Exposition Buildings will be visited by ten 
willions of people during the six months, from 
May to November. The importance of the oc- 
casion is fully appreciated in Europe, and the 
applications already made for space reveal the 
fact that foreign nations will occupy more than 
one-half of the Main Building. It is estimated 
that not fewer than seventy thousand people will 
cross the Atlantic to see the Exposition; and con- 
fident that even this enurmous figure will be ex- 
ceeded, the various tranzatlantic steamsh'p com- 
panies are making the most extensive prepara- 
tions for the conveyance of passengers. Such is 
the enthusiasm which has been excited among 
the British people, that for the special conve- 
nience of their Comm’ssioners, they have already 
erected at Fairmount Park a spacious and elegant 
building costing not less than forty thousand dol- 
lars. It is not for us to be lukewarm or indifferent 
when such is the state of fecling abroad. It is our 
affair. Let us give satisfactory proof that we so 
regard it. 





| 
| 





made on a stupendous scale—on a scale worthy of 
the nation and worthy of the Centennial celebra- 
tion. The buildings themselves, not to speak of their 
superior style and finish, will cover an area nearly 
four times as large as the first London and the first 
Paris Exhibitions. The late Vienna Exhibition was 
the most ambitious of all; but the buildings at 
Vienna only covered 56 acres, whereas those at 
Philadelphia will cover an area which will be over 
rather than under 75 acres. At all previous Ex- 
positions, with one solitary exception, we have 
labored under serious disadvantages. We had to 
convey our goods over three thousand miles of 
sea; and the land-transport afterwards was, in 
every instance, the reverse of encouraging. For 
the first time on a_grand scale we exhibit, under 
advantageous circumstances, on-our own soil. 


It was a happy thought to associate the Exposi- 
We are 
about. se to speak, to begin afresh, or, rather, we 
are about to make anew departure. The Exposition 
will give us afresh start. ‘To England, to France, 
to Austria, their Expositions were a great gain. 
Large sums of money were brought to and spent 
in the respective countries. New ideas were laid 
hold of; and new enterprises were set afloat. 
Thought was quickened, industry was stimulated, 
and all kinds of trade took a new lease of life. It 
is well known that after the London Exhibition of 
1862, the increa-e of exports in two years amounted 
to two hundred million dollars. It is impossible 
but that similar advantages will result to us. We 
have but to make the needed effort at once to in- 
sure all possible success. We must show what we 
have done and what we can do; and this can only 
be done by sending for exhibition the best speci- 
mens of what may be called our representative re- 
sources and productions. The Commissioners wish 
it to be distinctly understood that it will be their 
aim to secure a high standard of quality in all 
articles exhibited, and a complete representation 
of the resources and industries of the country. 
Bearing this in mind, exhibitors should send the 
best products of each district, and especially those 
which are of a representative character. 


The Commissioners are anxious to place every 
facility in the way of intending exhibitors; and it 
will be their aim thronghont to attend, in every 
conceivable: way, to the interests of the State. 
With these ends in view, they have accepted the 
generous tender of the premises at 625 Broadway, 
oxned by Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson. To this 
office all communications for information and for 
space should be addressed, by exhibitors from the 
State of New York only. The office is furnished 
with photographic views of the grounds and of the 
interiors of the different buildings. It has also been 
decided to erect on the grounds at Fairmount Park, 
on a suitable site, a State Building which will serve 
as a rendezvous for New York State exhibitors and 
New York citizens generally. Other States are 
doing the same. The building, it is believed, will 
be a great source of convenience and comfort. As 
an additional convenience, arrangements have 
been made to run special trains to and from New 
York and Philadelphia, during the Exhibition 
months, the trip eijher way to be accompl'shed in 
one hour and forty minutes. This last arrange- 
ment will bring the Exhibition, so to speak, to our 


| own very door, and will enable New York to share 


all its benefits. 

The Commissioners, in conclusion, desire to re- 
mind all intending exhibitors that the Exhibit‘on 
will be opened on the 10th of May and closed on 
the 1.th of November, and that all articles in- 
tended for exhibition must be delivered on the 
grounds by April 15th. Application for space 
should, therefore, be made at this office, at once. 


FRANK LESLIE, Pres't., 
JOHN MURDOCK, 
ALONZO B. CORNELL, 
FELIX CAMPBELL, 
JACKSON 8. SCHULTZ. 


New York State 


Centennial Board 


te coed 
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THE UNITED STATES 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


T is now some years since the suggestion was 
first made that the Centennial of the Republic, 
to be worthily celebrated, should be associated 
with a grand Exhibition of the natural re- 

sources of the country, and of its progress in those 
arts which contribute to the convenience, comfort 
and general good of mankind, in comparison with 
those of other nations. 


section of the Union. . It was not, however, for 
some time afterwards that the suggestion took any 

ractical shape. In due time meetings were held in 
Rew York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other large 
centres of population, having for their object the 

romulgation of the idea that the Centennial cele- 

rations should be associated with a grand Inter- 
national Exhibition. What with the skillful advocacy 
of prominent speakers on the platform, the able 
support of the press, and the warm approval of 
leading citizens in all sections of the Union, the 
idea speedily took a firm hold of the national mind. 
The general feeling seemed to be that, if such an 
Exhibition were held, it should be held in the city 
of Philadelphia—a city prominently associated— 
more prominently, perhaps, than any other—with 
the birth of the Kepublic. 

In the session of 1870-71, the matter was brought 
before Congress; and on the 3d day of March, 1871, 
the approval of the Government was given to an 
Act, which had passed both Houses of Congress, 

roviding ‘‘for the celebration of the One Hun- 
redth Anniversary of American Independence, by 
holding an International Exhibition of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Products of the Soil and Mine, in the 
city of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania, in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six.” 

This initial step having been taken, it was now 
necessary to look after the ways and means. Ac- 
cordingly, Congress set itself to the work of creat- 
ing-a Board of Finance; and an Act was passed 

roviding for the creation of a body corporate, to 
be known by the ‘name of the Centennial Board of 
Finance, and by that name to have an incorporated 
existence until the objects for which it was formed 
should have been accomplished ; and it should be 
competent to that Board to sue and be sued, plead 
and to be impleaded, defend and be defended 
in all courts of law and equity in the United 
States ; and to have the right to make and have a 
corporate seal; to purchase, take, have and hold, 
and to grant, sell, and at pleasure dispose of all 
such real and personal estate as might be required 
in carrying into effect the provisions of the Act of 
Congress approved March 3d, 1871. ‘This second 
Act was approved June Ist, 1872. In thirteen 
separate sections the Finance Board is instructed 
as to its duties ; and its powers are clearly defined. 

On the 3d of July, 1873, the President issued the 
following Proclamation: ‘‘ Whereas by the Act of 
Congress approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and seventy one, providing for a National Celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, by the holding of 
an International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures 
and Products of the Soil and Mine, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1876, it is provided as 
fellows : 

‘«That whenever the President shall be informed 
by the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania that 
seb ge has been made for the erection of suitable 

uildings for the purpose, and for the exclusive con- 
trol by the Commission herein provided for of the 
proposed Exhibition, the President shall, through 
the Department of State, make proclamation of the 
fame, setting forth the time at which the Exhibi- 
tion will open, and the place at which it will be 
held; and he shall communicate to the diplomatic 
representatives of all nations copies of the same, 
together with such regulations as may be adopted 
by the Commissioners, for publication in their 
respective cuuntries.”’ 


. PROCLAMATION : 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Whereas by the Act of Congress approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, providing 
for a National Celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States, 
by the holding of an International Exhibition of 
Arts, Manufactures and Products of the Soil and 
Mine, in the City of Philadelphia, in the year 
——— hundred and seventy-six, it is provided as 
follows: 


“«That whenever the President shall be informed - 


by the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, that 

rovision has been made for the erection of suitable 

uildings for the purpose, and for the exclusive 
control by the Commission herein provided for of 
the preposed Exhibition, the President shall, 
througl the Department of State, make proclama- 
tion of the same, setting forth the time at which the 
Exhibition will open, and the place at which it will 
be held; and he shall communicate to the -diplo- 
matic representatives of all nations copies of the 
same, together with such regulations as may be 
adopted by the Commissioners, for publication in 
their respective countries ; ”’ 

And whereas, His Excellency the Governor of the 
said State of Pennsylvania did, on the twenty-fourth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
inform me that provision has been made for the 
erection of said buildings and for the exclusive con- 
trol by the Conimission provided for in the said Act 
of the proposed Exhibition ; 

And whereag the President of the United States 
Centennial Commission has officially informed me of 
a fixed for the opening and closing of the 
sai 
held: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses 8S. 
Grant, President of the United States, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act of Congress aforesaid, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that there will be 
held, at the City of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, an Jnternational Exhibition of Arts, 
Manufactures and Products of the Soil and Mine, to 
be opened on the nineteenth day of April, Anno 
Domini, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and to 
be closed on the nineteenth day of October, in the 
same year. 

And in the interest of peace, civilization and 
domestic and international friendship and inter-, 
course, I commend the celebration and Exhibition 
to the people of the United States; and in behalf 
of this Government and people, I cordially com- 
mend them to all nations who may be pleased to 
take part therein. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set m 
hand and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this third 
[Sear] day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three, and of tle Independence 

of the United States the ninety-seventh. 


By the President: U. S. Grant. 
Hamitron Fisn, Secretary of State. 





| strengthen 
already existing. 
From the first the suggestion was favorably en- singe, Biren gee 
tertained by all classes of the population in every | 








Exhibition, and the place at which it is to be | 





On the filth of July, 1873, a note was addressed , 
by the Secretary of State to Foreign Ministers in 
the United States, inclosing a copy of the Presi- | 
dent’s Proclamation, announcing the time and place | 
of holding the Exhibition, stating its object, invit- 
ing friendly co-operation, and expressing the hope 
that ‘the opportunity afforded by the Exhibition 
for the interchange of national sentiment and 
friendly intercourse between the people of both 
nations might result in new and still greater advan- 
tages to Science and Industry,’’ as well as 
the bonds of peace and friendship 





In accordance with an Executive Order issued on | 
the 23d of January, 1874, the President appointed 
a Board composed of a representative from each | 
of the Executive Departments of the Government, | 
except the Department of State and the Attorney- | 
General’s Department, but including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The Board is composed as follows : 

War Department.—Colonel S. C. Lyrorp (Chair- 
man), Ordnance Bureau. 

Treasury Depariment.—Hon. R. W. Tay or, 
1st Comptroller of the Treasury. 
Navy Department.—A admiral 

kins, U. S. Navy. 

Interior Depariment.—Joun Eaton, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Post-Office Department.—Dr. Cuaries F. Me- 
Donan, Chief of Money Order Department. 

Agricultural Department.—WI1LLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Superintendent of Propagating Garden. 

Smithsonian Institution.—Prof. 8. F. Barrp, As- | 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, | 
and U. 8. Fishery Commissioner. | 

Wm. A. DeCarinpry, Secretary of Board. | 

This Board has been charged with the duty of | 
perfecting a collective Exhibition that shall illus- | 
trate the functions and administrative faculties of | 
the Government in time of peace and its resources | 
as & War power. i 

The buildings in Fairmount Park, it will be seen } 
from another part of this paper, are in a satisfac- 
torily forward condition ; and there is every reason 
to hope that on the 10th of May the Exhibition will 
be opened under the happiest auspices. 

The following are the officers of the United States | 
Centennial Commission: Josepu R. HAwLry, Pres- 
ident; Orestes CLEVELAND, Joun D. CreIGH, Ro- 
BERT Lowery, THos. H. CoLDWELL, JouN McNEIL 
and WILLIAM GuRNEY, Vice-Presidents ; ALFRED | 
T. Gosuorn, Director-General; Joun L. CAMPBELL, | 
Secretary; Joun L. SHormaker, Counselor and | 
Solicitor. 


THORNTON A. JEN- 





THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS, | 


In addition to the principal buildings elsewheré | 
alluded to, many others are in course of construc: | 
tion for specific ee Below we give a de- | 
scription of some of the most important: | 

| 


JupcEs’ PAVILION. 


The structure designed for the use of the judges, | 
committees, and newspaper correspondents, is well | 
under way. It occupies a prominent position east | 
of Belmont Avenue, between the Main Exposition | 
Building and Machinery Hall. It is 200 feet in | 
length and 140 feet wide, and will be very ela- | 
borately finished. The design was prepared by | 
Mr. H. J. Schwarzmann, who is personally super- 
intending its construction, and due regard is be- 
ing had for the comfort and convenience of those 
for whose accommodation it is being erected. 








WoMEN’s PAVILION, 


Work upon the Women’s Building has been com- | 
menced. It will be located on Belmont Avenue, 
near the Horticultural Grounds. But sixty days | 
will be required to finish it. The design, which 
was prepared by Mr. Schwarzmann, is very attrac- | 
tive and will contribute in no small degree to the 
general pleasing appearance of the Exhibition. In 
it only articles the result of women’s labor are to | 
be exhibited, and as a consequence the ladies of | 
Philadelphia and other places, under the direction | 
of Mrs. Gillespie, the efficient head of the Women's | 
Executive Committee, have been very active in 
obtaining the money necessary for the erection of | 
the pavilion. The whole amount, $30,000, was 
speedily raised, and it is believed that this part of 
the Exhibition will specially commend itselt to the 
women of this and other countries. | 





JINITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 


It is a matter of great surprise that in so short a 
time so much work has been accomplished in the 
erection of the United States Government Build- 
ings. There are two structures, one for the exhibi- 
hibition of articles of interest, and the other to 
exemplify the manncr of conducting an army hos- 
pital. Both are up, and workmen are busily en- 
gaged in pushing them forward to completion. 
They will, without doubt, be ready before the lst 
of January. They were designed by Mr. James H. 
Windrim, who is also the architect of Agricultural 
Hall. ‘Ihe structures are of the Gothic style of 
architecture, and will, when completed, be at- 
tractive in appearance. 


THE BUILDING FOR THE CENTENNIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The Centennial Photographic Company of Phila- 
delphia has contracted with Mr. John Duncan for 
the erection of a very handsome building, after de- 
signs by Mr. H. J. Schwarzmann, architect of the 
Centennial Board of Finance, to be situated on the 
east side of Belmont Avenue, just north of the west- 
ern end of the Main Exhibition Building. It will 
be a very handsome structure, of wood and plaster, 
and of a highly decorated style of architecture, and 
will be finished by the middle of November. 

The building will be surrounded by a handsome 

orch, with ornamental balustrade, and from 
it a fine lookout on Belmont Avenue may be had. 
It will be 86 feet 6 inches by 125 feet, and designed 
in itself to be a work of art, so far ds exterior deco- 
rations and architecture are concerned. 


THE BUILDING FOR THE LooT AND SHOE 
TRADE. 

Mr. Alexander P. Brown, of Philadelphia, has 
been on a visit to Boston to secure the interest of 
the boot, shoe and leather trade there in the in- 
tended separate building for the National Boot and 
Shoe exhibit at the Centennial. Subscriptions to 
the amount of $10,000 are expected from that city. 
New York, it is thought, will subscribe $8,000, and 
Philadelphia $6,000, half of which amount is already 
raised. Jt will be remembered that. Boston is the 
great centre for the boot and shoe trade in the 
United States, and that it is really her largest inter- 
est, the transactions in it last year representing the 
enormous sum of $90,000,000. As the contemplated 
building will be erected by national subscriptions, 
this state of affairs explains why so much more 
money will come from Boston as compared with 
New York and Philadelphia. A committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. A. L. Coolidge, Chairman, and G. W. 
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Hersey and John Cummings of Boston, and Mr. 
J.B. Hoyt, of the New York trade, are acting with 
the Philadelphia committee in the matter. The 
specifications of the architect are almost finished, 
and work will be commenced on the building as 
soon as possible. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING. 

It is proposed to erect a building which will be a 
headquarters for Pennsylvania, and where all in- 
formation can be had concerning Pennsylvania 
goods, etc. The plan, as at present proposed, is 
to erect a stone building. The owners of the va- 
rious quarries throughout the State have agreed to 
furnish the stone for nothing, taking their compen- 
sation in the advertisement it wi!l give them. Stone 
of various colors and quantity will thus be con- 
tributed, making the building not only a very sub- 
stantial one, but very unique in appearance. It 
will be an exhibition of the different kinds of build- 
ing-stone in the quarries of the State, and will 
serve the double purpose of showing the character 
of the minerals of the State, and also as an adver- 
tisement for each quarry. 


building can be erected for $15,000, which is the 
highest calculation. , 


OTHER STATE BUILDINGS. 


The Commission of the State of Ohio has com- 
menced the erection of their building, which is on 
the northwestern boundary walk between Belmont 
Avenue and George’s Hill. Sites near by have also 
been selected by the States of New Jersey, Indiana, 
Illinois, New York and Kansas. A number of ap- 
plications have been received for the erection of 
smaller buildings upon the grounds, which are un- 
der consideration, and will be speedily acted upon. 


ECHOES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The Director-General at Philadelphia has been 
notified by the Egyptian Government that 140 
cases of goods will be shipped from Alexan- 
dria on the Ist of November for the Exhibition. 
The Colonial Government of New South Wales has 
also applied for 14,000 square feet of space. 

Nearly 800 applications of Austrian exhibitors 
are already enrolled on the books of the Commis- 
sioner of that country to the Centennial. 

A meeting of the Exhibition Committee was held 
at Florence, Italy, October 3d, when a Central 
Executive Committee was appointed to sit perma- 
nently in that city, with the support of the Govern- 
ment and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The German Empire, through its resident Com- 
missioner, has selected the grounds for its pavilion. 
After a long search, the corner of Agricultural 
Hall’s grounds nearest the judges’ building was 
settled upon; and a builder is to be employed im- 
mediately. The pavilion is only for the use of the 
German Commissioners and the benefit of German 
subjects, and no goods are to be exhibited in it. It 
is to be built of brick and cement, 40 feet by 40, in 
a highly ornamental style of architecture. 

Plans have been prepared and approved for the 
erection of a building for the use of the Japanese 
Commission. It will be located east of Belmont 
Avenue and northeast of the judges’ pavilion. The 
material for the structure is expected to arrive 
from Japan in @ few days, together with a sufficient) 
number of workmen. It will thus be seen that the 
Japanese Government will furnish everything inci- 
dent to the erection of their building. 

The Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren, favorably 
known in England, is said to be preparing a chess- 
board for exhibition at the World’s [air in Phila- 
delphia, the pieces of which are symbolical of the 
struggle between Ultramontanism and the modern 
spirit in Germany. On one side of the board ap- 
pear the Emperor William and the Empress Augusta 
as King and Queen, Prince Bismarck and the Minis- 
ter Falk as Bishops; the knights are Prussian Uh- 
lans, and the pawns are soldiers and recruits. On 
the other side stands Pius IX as King, while his 
Queen is an Abbess holding a waxen taper, well- 
nigh burned out. The Bishops are Cardinals, the 
knights are monks riding on asses, and the pawns 


| are monks on foot. Oestergren was for many years 


of his life a paper-stainer, and it was not until be 
was fifty years old that he passed an examination 
in drawing at the Academy of Arts in Stockholm, 
and began to draw and carve on wood. This is 
fourteen years ago, and he is now celebrated for 
the grace and originality of his productions. 

The buildings designed for the use of the Com- 
mission of Great Britain are located northwest of 
Machinery Hall, a short distance from George’s 
Hill. There are two structures, both of which ex- 
teriorly are nearly finished, while the interior work 
is being pushed forward with all possible dispatch. 
The tall red brick chimneys are novel in appear- 
ance, and attract many persons who, not acquainted 
with the character of the structures and their pur- 
poses, look upon them wonderingly. ‘They are 
being well constructed, and will be complete in 
every detail. It is said that no buildings upon the 
grounds will be so well appointed. The gentle- 


| men having charge of their construction has shown 


that he was determined that they should be ready 
for occupancy in time, and to do so a sufficient 
number of men have been kept constantly em- 
loyed. 

. Dr. Ahern and Mr. John Nolan, the latter lately 
from Dublin, and representing some Irish manufac- 
turers, recently waited on Governor Bigler, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, to ask that a separate section 
be allotted in the Centennial Exhibition to the pro- 
ducts of Ireland. The desire of Mr. Nolan and Mr. 
Ahern was made known to Director-General Gosh- 
orn by Governor Bigler, and the following answer 
has been returned to their request: 


John Nolan, Esq., New York City : 


Sir: Your note of the 6th instant, addressed to 
Governor Bigler, has been referred to me for 
answer. The British Government has appointed a 
commission to superintend the representation of all 
the dependencies of the Empire. In the space 
allotted to this commission the Irish manufacturers 
will be represented. It would not be possible for 
us to set apart a section for Ireland, as Ireland is 
already included in the space that has been allotted 
to the British section. Yours, very respectfully, 

A. 'T. Gosuorn, Director-General. 


The following letter has been received at the 
State Department trom J. W. Foster, Secretary of 
Legation at Mexico: 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED States, } 

MExIco, Sept. llth, 1875. { 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the ‘“‘separate” dispatch of the Department. 
dated July 30th, last, making inquiries, at the 
instance of the Centennial Commission, as to the 
preparations made by Mexico to be represented at 
the International Exhibition. Jn reply, I have to 
state that, as the Centennial Commission and the 
Department of State have already been informed, 
the Mexican Government has appointed a Commis- 
sion to have charge ot the representation of this 





The main portion of the | 
| material being thus contributed, it is thought the 
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country at said Exhibition. This Commission has 
apparently been industriously engaged in its labors 
for nearly a year past. _As noted in my dispatch of 
June 5th, last, the National Congress appropriated 
$300,000 jointly for a National Exhibition and for 
the International Exhibition. The National Exhibi- 
tion will be held in this city in the month of 
November next, and preparations are now being 
actively made for the same. It is designed to utilize 
this National Exhibition a3 a preparatory work to 
the display which this country will make at the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia. There is, 
apparently, a very general interest, both in the 
capital and throughout the republic, in regard to a 
proper participation in the International Exhibition. 
The National Commission assures me that this 
country will be able to fill all the space which has 
been allotted to it. I have no reason to doubt this 
from what I am able to learn up to the present 
time. It may, however, be mentioned that Mexico 
has never before taken part in any International 
Exhibition, and that this want of experience may 
lead the Commission to miscaleulate its ability in 
regard to the space which it will occupy. 

The United States Consul at Cairo, Egypt, writes 
that preparations are being made in that country 
for a representation at the American Centennial 
Exposition. A local commission has been appointed, 
for which $5,000 has been appropriated; also one 
to attend in Philadelphia, for which $60,000 has 
been appropriated, and if this sum is insufficient, 
more will be added. All the arts, products, and in- 
dustries of Egypt will be represented, as well as 
many things pertaining to her ancient history. 





CENTENNIAL MONUMENTS, 


Steps looking towards the completion of the 
HumBotpt Monument at Philadelphia before the 
Centennial anniversary are being taken by the 
German population of the Quaker City. 

The contract entered into is for a statue of 
bronze, nine feet high, to cost $13,000 in gold, half 
of which is payable at the time of finishing the model, 
and the balance when the monument has been cast. 
The statue represents Humboldt at about sixty 
years of age, dressed in the costume of the time, 
but with a cloak falling in large folds thrown across 
his shoulders. He is standing, holding in one hand 
a roll of paper against his breast, and resting the 
other lightly on a large globe. 

In September, 1874, Dr. Michael O’Hara, of Phila- 
delphia, suggested that a Carnonic TeMPrraNce 
MonvMent be erected at Fairmount Park. Several 
meetings were held, resulting in a decision to erect 
a stricture of marble, forty feet high, at a cost of 
$200,000. The subject is a fountain which repre- 
sents ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock.’’ It consists of one 
central figure—the prophet as having smitten the 
rock beside him, over which the waters are rushing, 
constituting the fountain. The figure of the central 
character was taken from a picture by Michael 
Angelo which adorns the walls of the “ St. Peter in 
Chains,’”’ at Rome, which is considered the artist’s 
masterpiece. 

The Penn Starve, by Bailey of Philadelphia, will 
be of bronze, and thirty feet in height. The figure 
stands as if in the act of explainfig the original 
plan of the city, which rests upon the stump of a 
tree. When cast, it will be placed in the Park, and 
remain there unfil, the co ion of the public 
buildings om.Broa@and Market Streets, when it will 
be set as a finial upon the dome. This, it is estimated, 
will be fully 500 feet above the sidewalk, making it 
the highest specimen of terminal architecture in the 
world. Bailey’s excellent statue will prove a most 
fitting pinnacle to the enormous structure. 

The Fourth National Convention of the Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America, held at Baltimore 
on the 16th and 17th of June last, made an appro- 
priation to the fund for the erection of the Monu- 
MENT TO Liberty in Independence Square, and 
there is good reason for the expectation of a like 
generous action on the part of the individual camps 
of the Order throughout our country. 

It will be about 60 feet in height and 20 feet in 
width at the base. At the top is the figure of 
Liberty, 21 feet high; upon her head is the Phry- 
gian cap of liberty; on her breast is the egis of 
liberty ; her right hand grasps the American flag, 
and her left hand rests upcn the American shield, 
bearing the national coat-of-arms. Upon the upper 
pedestal is a irieze, or procession, of forty-eight 
female figures, six feet in height, representing the 
several States and Territories. Upon the front of 
the lower pedestal is the national emblem, the 
eagle and thirteen stars; on the other three sides 
are the emblems of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of literature and the arts, and be!ow these are the 
coats-of-arms of each State and Territory. At the 
corners of the lower base are four heads of the 
American bison or buffalo, typical of our boundless 
Western prairies, the whole forming a noble, ma- 
jestic and beautiful design. 

The B’nai B’rith Hebrew Order took early action 
on the question of their part in the great celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia. In the convention at New 
York in 1872, the preparation of a history of their 
Order “ for the occasion of the approaching Centen- 
nial of our free and great Republic,” to use the ap- 
propriate words of the report, was then determined 
upon, and this was supplemented at the Convention 
at Chicago in 1873, by a resolution of the Order to 
participate in the National Ceremonies on the 
fourth day of July, 1876, and erect on the Centen- 
nial Grounds a commemorative statue representa- 
tive of RELIGious FREEDOM. 

The pedestal and statue stand 20 feet in height. 
The cost, which will be defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions of the society, will be $30,000. The 
pedestal will be inscribed with appropriate sen- 
tences from the Constitution of the United States. 
After the close of the Exhibition the work will be 
removed from the Centennial Grounds’ and placed 
permanently in the Capitol Grounds, Washing- 
ton. 

The following is a description of the statue : 
“The Genius of Liberty, a powerful, majestic 
female figure, 8 feet high, occupies the centre, 
standing upright, the right knee slightly bent, and 
the foot advanced ; her le{t hand, holding the Con- 
stitution, is. supported upon the fasces or bound 
staves of the States, at the base of the statue the 
American eagle is placed, grasping in its talons 
the conquered Spirit of Intolerance. The right 
hand of Liberty is outspread, protecting a youthful 
figure on her right, which represents Religion, a 
finely-formed esthetical figure of a youth, grace- 
fully standing with head upraised to heaven, and 
hand upwardly outstretched in prayer, holding a 
flattened urn upon which the eternal flame is burn- 
ing. ‘The goddess is clothed in armor, but the 
mantle of peace in broad folds descends in long 
lines from the left shoulder to the right foot; it is 
held by an agraffe, so that the right breast and 
arm are exposed. The American shield is worked 
upon the breast-plate. The head is decked with 
the cap of liberty, the rim of which is decorated 
with a free standing diadem of thirteen golden stars. 
The figure of Religion is slightly draped, and is uni- 
versal in its meaning, ‘‘ Belief in a Higher Power, 
common to all mankind” 








